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Lesson Calendar 


Golden. Text for the Quarter: If any man willeth to do his 
will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it is of God, or 
whether | speak from myself.—John 7 : 17. 


1, October.6.—Jesus Walking on theSea ...... Mark 6 : 45-56 

2. October 13.—Clean and Unciean....... Mark 7 : 1-23 
3. October 20.—Mission to the 

Seeetiles ois cist ost. Mark 7: 24-30; Matt. 8: 5-13 

4. October 27.—Wanderings in Decapolis . . . Mark iki gt to 8: ro 

November 3.—The Si 2 and the Leaven..... ark 8 : 11-26 

be ‘November 10. World’ s Temperance Sunday... ... Hosea 7 


<= 
The Galilean Fishers 
By Kate T. Goode 


‘6 E. have toiled the whole of the night!” They 
were weary, heart and hand, 
With the strength put forth for naught; and 
the dawn rose pale and gray: 
“We have taken nothing!” they said; but one drew 
nigh on the sand, 
And he saw their tired faces, and the nets that idle 
lay. 


Oh, the Master of all was he, and greater than wind 
or tide, 
And his heart was touched with pity at the. weary 
looks they wore ; 
And he said, “ Cast down the net!” Then from the 
vessel's side 
Their strength could scarcely draw it, for the weight 
of the fish it bore. 


“We have taken nothing,” they said; has it died 
away, that cry? 
Is it echoed back from none save the Galilean hill ? 
Across no other wave, and beneath no other sky ? 
Master and Lord of us all, dost thou not hear it still ? 


We are toilers on life’s sea; art thou not one of our 
band ? 
Aye, with the pitying heart and the tender love of 
old! 
Bid us cast down the net; at the voice of thy command, 
For the labor we put forth, we shall draw a hundred- 
fold ! 














We have not all realized that\Mohainmmedanism is both 

the shame of Christianity and a peril to the world, 

while it also now offers a new and mighty encourage- 

ment. October. 16 is to be observed as a Day of 

Prayer for the Moslem World. Facts that will heip 

us to pray are given on the second and later pages of 
this issue. Will you pray? 











Led in, to be Led Out 


If we are following God's leading, there i is a sure 
goal ahead. And we need not be at all concerned if 
our way to that goal seems te be hopelessly blocked. 
A Christian worker was faced with the possible need 
of making a change in his work. But he resolutely 
refrained from making any first move himself, as he 


2 


‘waited for God to lead. 


He did not want to get into 
problems of his own making, as he feared he might 
if he took matters into his own. hands. But he was 
not afraid to face any problems that might confront 
him after he had let God lead the way ; for, as he 


‘said later to a friend, ‘*The Lord never leads a man 


into any problem that he won't lead him out of." 
Let us rejoice, therefore, in every test of our faith as 
we walk in the path that God has laid out, 


Irritation-Proof 

No one has ever been irritated by titles out- 
side of himself. Always and only we are the cause 
of our own irritations. What happens to us can 
never cause us to sin,—and an irritable feeling is sin. 
What happens to us may be the occasion or outlet 
for the expression of thé sinful self that is within us. 
But if the sinful self within us is really crucified, and 
Christ alone dwells within, then all the happenings 
that.can ever be flung against us no more irritate us 
than they irritate God. This is the miracle of new 
life, God's own Life, that Christ offers to every one 
who will receive him in his fulness. Impatience, 
irritability, unlove, anxiety, —all these wrong feelings 
which we are tempted to believe are at one time or 
another inevitable because of the pressure of our cir- 
cumstances, —exist only. in our sinful selves, and may 
be instantly done away with, not by changed circum- 
stances, but by a changed self: Christ-changed be- 
cause Christ-replaced. 


The Good News of’ God's’ Glory 


It is good news to know ‘of God's glory, The 
simple fact of his glory is a wonderful blessing to us. 
But this would not be true if his glory were something 
from which we were forever hopelessly separated. A 
poor man in the slums of New York does not count 
it good news when he hears of the total wealth of the 


< 


richest man in the world. For he and that million- 
aire’s riches are, so far as he knows, forever separ- 
ated.’ But God's glory is good news to us because it 
includes us. _ God's power over our sin is part of his 
glory. God's giving us his Son our Christ, to be our 
Life, is part of his glory. God's holiness is part of 
his glory ; and his holiness is severly ours in Christ. 
** All things whatsoever. the Father hath are mine,’’ 
said Jesus ; and we are joint heirs with Christ. No 
wonder that Paul writes to Timothy of ‘‘the Good 
News of the glory of the blessed God.'’ Christ in- 
vites us to make that Good News ours by living now 
and here in the glory of ‘*God, who calleth you into 
his own kingdom and glory.’ And as we behold ‘‘as 
in a mirror the glory of the Lord,’’ we ‘‘are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory.’’ 
Have we praised God as we should for the gospel of 
his glory? . 
? 


In the Service of Others 


Always our life either hinders or lifts others. 
It is true that ‘*no man can go down alone, and no 
man goes up alone.'' If we saw human life as God 
sees it, we should probably find that, to a degree we 
do not begin to appreciate, persons are related to 
other persons as the molecules in a given ‘body of 
water are related to other molecules, so that ripples in 
that water started by any displacement continue ‘to 
the farthest edge. When we fail and fall, others are 
harmed by this, though we may never know of it. 
That is one of the darkest sides of our failures, But 
how good it is to know that when we let Christ lift ys 
to heights of new blessing, others are lifted 4nd 
blessed because of this! That is one of the brightest 
sides of our victories. We may know nothing about 
the blessing that has passed from us to others ; but 
that does not make it the less real. - In Christ we 
may be a means, always and only, of lifting those about 
us. In him we may be kept from ever adding to 
others’ difficulties the drag of our own failures, 
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Being Wroth With Those We Love 


HE great alteration which finally alienates a human 
being trom his true life has its beginnings in 
little unsuspected tendencies, and sometimes it 

is our business to notice them in ourselves, and with 
a strong and firm resistance overcome them. 

We speak easily of friendship as a pleasant thing 
while it lasts, but without sufficient realization that to 
make it last calls for the strongest qualities of the 
soul. Between those who are nearest, besides the 
force that draws them together, there is also at work 
another power which tends to drive them apart. The 
most subtle and dreadful antagonisms develop not 
between those who were never very near together, 
but between those who were once all in all to each 
other. No warring tribes ever have the antagonism 
to each other which exists between brothers offended. 
The worst kind of antipathy has long been recog- 
nized in the phrase, ‘‘ odium fraternum.’’ A family 
quarrel is the bitterest of all quarrels. The relation- 
ships which were meant to be the strongest and sweet: 
est. in the world may become changed into the most 
poisonous if we do not watch that perversion of them 
which is always possible. Recognized and reckoned 
with, it may be dealt with in its first approaches, and 


-_ its danger may be turned aside; but if we let our re- 


lationships drift on without surrounding them with 
careful and reverent thought, we may be utterly un- 
prepared for outcomes which sometimes. burst in ter- 
rible disaster upon them. 

A. young man who had gotten.into a bad moral 
condition, and whose relationships were all failing to 
yield him the health+and strength they ought, made a 


clean breast of the whole matter before it had smol- 
dered on too long and gotten to be too late. He said, 
‘<I find I am getting most ugly and sour toward those 
who are really dearest to me. I am suspecting them 
of steadily acting against me, though, in my better 
moments, I know perfectly well that they love me as 
no one elsecan. And yet I turn against them more 
quickly than against anybody else.’" Such a con- 
fession goes far to clear the air and bring a man back 
to right thinking and feeling. The worst antipathies 
arise between those who ought to be everything to 
each other; and when we turn against those who are 
dear to us, everything we look at becomes distorted. 


** To be wroth with those we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’’ 


Love demands that we put at its service our best 
intelligence as well as our warmest emotion. We 
need first, then, to watch and guard against the ten- 
dency to find fault with those we love. The very 
freedom of our intimacy leads us to,do it, but the 
criticism which begins with real solicitude for an- 
other's welfare may get too free and go too far. A 
father may have a son who is the apple of his eye, 
and yet may get into a habit of nagging him until at 
last the relation between them may become impossi- 
ble, and there is alienation and enmity which are all 
the deeper because love was really there. Both father 
and son love and suffer, and yet nothing becomes 
better. Brooding over Some offense, real or fancied, 
from oné we love, that offense will grow distorted into 
something almost past forgiveness, From another 
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person it would have dwindled very soon isto a mere 
. rifle and have been forgotien, Every function of our 


life is deranged when grows. 
here, per pl 'The eet efforts” 
pape ny - better are oa aan 


and we can see nothing clea. : 

Some are too prone to criticize their friends and 
join with others in talk against them, and the first 
they know they are alienated from them and do not 
know why. It was said of Coventry Patmore that he 
immolated on the altar of caprice more valuable 
friendships than any other man in England. He loved 
his friends and needed them, but seemed to think 
‘love would ‘take: care of ‘itself, and did not appreciate 
the need of that firm, cool thought which we must 
call in to correct misunderstandings and disappoint- 
ments. And so his wrath with those he loved worked 
‘like madness in ‘his brain, and made his judgments 
unreliable and unsound, 

‘ Just a word about this most of us need at times, 
We get jarred. Most of us feel at times that the world 
is against us, and in such times it is very hard for our 
best friends to prove their love. Many a tragedy 

' has come from just giving way, giving way, little by 

‘little, to'the moods of suspicion and resentment. But 

‘ miany more lives have kept centered and poised, and 
been restored, by just taking thought about and brush- 
ing away resolutely and actively and prayerfully what 
they know to be delusions and mistakes, _The hus- 

‘ band and wife, the parent and child, the brother and 
sister, need to take heed at times;' and then all goes en 
well. Friends need to take accounting with them- 
selves and ask if there are not some repairs which 

‘each ought to make within himself. Sometimes an 
employer will become possessed with a tendency 
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toward fault-finding with his most valuable em 
unl everything the man does seems wrong. A 
rate 
-the 


and harassed so that he cannot do his after she had seen her. can work wonders ; 
best. There is m) tne ea ein a that cousin's life, in preparation for such an interview, 
much of it and between relatives; but faith-filled prayer has been offered to him for 


the world remains steady and social life possible be- 
cause we have méans of recognizing it and correct- 
ing it. 

God rules the wosld through orderéd afféctions, and 
wherever any one of us realizes that his affections 
have become a little disofdered, and prays to have 
them rightemed and: restored, then God's kingdom 
comes... To have love find its.course again,-~and we 
ought to remember that true love neve. runs as smooth 
as we could wish,—is to find new health in every re-- 
lationship, new clarity in all our vision, and new joy 
in all the contacts of life, 7 

To have a grudge against God, —and every sin we 
commit produces this result, —deranges us and clouds 
all the operations of life. ‘Daily we have to’ be recon- 
ciled to him afresh, and then life goes on heaithily 
and sweetly. He restores our souls by making some 
affection which has gone wrong do its’..proper..and 
normal work again.. We.do not need new and strange 
endowments, but just simply to have our hearts set at 
liberty from darkness and delusion, Sometimes it is 
one’s work which has grown disappointing and dis- 
tasteful, so that all relish for it seems gone. Once we 


loved it; now we almost hate it. Thén God gives ‘ 


it back to us as a new gift and privilege. And the 
good workers of the world are not those who never 
flagged, but those who have had their love. for their 
work renewed the greatest number of times. , 





When Others Will Not Forgive Us 


What shall we do when we try to befriend those 


“Who réefuse“to be Defrictidel ? How shall We treat ° 


those who are unforgiving even after we have sought 
their forgiveness? The question is a distressing one 
in some lives. One of the readers of The Sunday 
School Timés states the difficulty in her own case : 

I have a cousin whom I have tried to befriend for years. 
She is net a Christian, and I have tried to stick to her in the 
hope that ‘I might help her to Christ. 

‘There has been an estrangement. She wrote me a letter 
which accused me of unfriendly actions. I answered it, ask- 
ing to be forgiven, but she returned my answer unopened. 

Yriends have advised me to let the matter rest. | feel sure 
if | went to see her she would refuse to see me. I am praying 
for her constantly ; and, although personally | am quite satis- 
fied n«ver to see her,—for we have almost nothing in common, 
—still | do feel so sorry that her Jife is so empty because Christ 
13 NOt In It. 

What do you think I ought to do? 

How good it is to know of the prayer and proffered 
friendship .in such a case. God has rich blessings 
ahead for any ore who, even though reduffed, will let 
Ged lead vn in his own way. So to begin with, let this 
inquirer praise God for the situation just as it is. Not 
for the sin that has caused it ; but for the fact that God’ s 
omnipotent love has permitted it, and is guiding it, 
and that out of it he is going to win a glorious victory. 
Then let her praise God also for the many beauties of 
character that. are already abundantly in the life of her 
cousin, Perhaps she has not been thinking of these, 
and it may take study and thought to see them clearly 
at first. But they are there ; and it will rejoice God's 
heart to be praised for them: it will enable him to 
work and to achieve results, too, that he could not 
achieve without this praise. If it should be found 
impossible to praise God freely and genuinely and 
joyously for these things, let God be asked for the gift 
of praise. He sometimes has to work real miracles 
in our lives to enable us to praise him ; but he can 
do this, and he will, if we ask him and are ready for it 
atany cost. For we cannot pray in complete accept- 
ableness to him about any matter unless we pray in 
thanksgiving, and rejoicing always. And it is amaz- 
ing how our attitude toward some things is changed 
when we begin to praise God for them, —especially if we 
have been supposing that there was little or nothing 
in them to praise him for, Or again, we may have 
known that there was reason to praise, but have just 
forgotten to do it. 

Now let the inquirer continue to build right up on 
what she has dlready dene for her cousin, by doing 
still more. It may help to realize that she nged not 
*‘try w befriend*’ the cousin, but rather that she 





may de the irresistible, undefeatable friend of that 


one, no matter whether there is any respanse: to. this 
er nat... Such friendship,.in which .self_is -dead and « 
selfs feelings are dead, may have. to show itself; in 
ways that at first do not»reach. the cousin at all... It 
will show in what she thinks about her cousin, and in 
what she says about her, and in what she. lets. other 
people say about her. Never a syllable will cross her 
lips except in loving appreciation,.genuine esteem, 
hearty admiration, or eager longing for her compan- 
ionship. If others try to criticise the cousin, or con- 
demn her for_her attitude, they will find no agreement 
or sympathy in this from the one who has _ been 
wronged, And so they will see that the latter is. not 
merely “vying to befriend the cousin, but zs her friend 
in a rare, deep, genuine unselfish love. 

And will not this rare friendship make it impossible 
for one to say, even to oneself, ‘*I am quite satisfied 
never to see her"’? When God's own heart-hunger 
to see this breach healed becomes the heart-hunger 
of the one who has been wronged, then God's desire 
for the personal companionship of the cousin will 
become the desire also of the wronged one; and she 
will never be satisfied: until she dves see her, or until 
the two are restored in oneness of love. Toward this 
end most of us need to become more interested in 
people just as they are, even when they are outside of 
Christ. It is true that the passion of our life should 
be to share Christ with them ; but it is also true that 
we need to be deeply interested in them before they 
have let Christ win them, and we need to show them 
our deep interest, or we are not likely ever to get close 
enough to them to let the greatest blessing come to pass. 
lf we merely feel sorry for them because they have not 
what we have, we cannot do much for them. If we 
love them and like them just as they are, as we may 
in Christ, then there is hope of their becoming new 
creatures in him because we have loved them ; for 
our love for them is just letting Christ love them 


‘through us. 


And have we frankly and fully faced our own sin in 
any such case, and confessed it completely to God ? 
Where there has been an estrangement, there is likely 
to have been some wrong on both sides. Has the 
wronged one asked the Father to show her whatever 
her own fault has been, unsparingly, and then sought 
his forgiveness for that? Another's wrong will drop 
out of the reckoning entirely when we see any sin of 
ours as God sees it, If, in the same spirit in which 
God's forgiveness has been asked and received, this 
inquirer, having also earnestly asked God to prepare 
the way, goes to call upon the cousin in order simply 


‘pose, or feelings, can be equal to. 
Christ is equal to. The miracle of the Christ-replaced 


‘which indicate a coming crisis and victory. 


when 
it, and when one goes in the fulness of the blessing of 
ere should be a refusal or a 
affect the friendship, the love, 
the hunger for reconciliation, and the persistent, faith- 
filled prayer. If these are continued in stedfasiness, 
with thanksgiving, a breaking down of the opposition, 
some day, would seem to be as sure as the promises 
of God, 
All this calls for more than any human will, or pur- 
But not more than 


life makes it possible for any one. When a life is 
surrendered and crucified; and Christ alone lives there 
in his literal presence and persona! fulness, then he 
can do these things. For the glory of his presence 


‘in us can bless those who have wronged us even as he 
has blessed us who have wronged him. 





A Call to a Day of Prayer for the 
Moslem World — ve 














Wednesday, October 16, 1912 


Qn the anniversary of the death of Henry Martyn at Tokat, 
Asia Minor, one hundred years ago, October 16, 1812. 


HE Christian world is asked to unite in prayer for 
the Moslem world, and to do-so on a. day that 
stands for rich memories of a heroic missionary 

life: - October 16, 1912, is the centenary of the’ death 
of Henry Martyn. On the fifth page of'this number 


‘of the Times’ Dr. Janvier shows what that life means 


to us and to the Moslem world. On the third page 
Dr. Watson shows a pictire of the Mohammedan 
Situation which is a challenge to prayer. ‘Or?:‘the 
fourth and later pages.is: given 4 story of boy’ life in 
India that tells what it costs for some Molaniniedans 
tO come to Christ did at the'sanie time reveals: the 


“hutiger ‘that 'théy Ihive fer Cindéte so sr9tw olin + 


“Will you, if you are so led,’ use thése thessages for 
your own ‘and Others” é¢quipment for intercession for 


‘the evangelizing of the Moslem world? The Call to 


Prayer comes from the World's Evangelical. Alliance, 
the Lucknow Missionary Conference: Contituation 
Committee, the Church Missionary Society, and: the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. It declares that : 


The urgency of the present situation is in itsedf a call to this 
Day of Prayer. Never before have the opportunities been so 
great or the situation so full of hopefulness. Contrast the 
condition of the Moslem world as Henry Martyn knew it, with 
its condition to-day! Politically, socially, spiritually, every- 
thing is changing. And the very unrest of the Mohammedan 
world, intellectual, political, and spiritual, adds to the urgency 
of this call. 

‘The Moslem problem now appeals to the heart of the church 
as it never did before. On the one hand the peril of Moslem 

gression in Africa and Malaysia calls for intercession ; while 
on the other the large growth in the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures among Moslems, the changed attitude toward Christian- 
ty, and the increase of converts, are grounds for encourage- 
ment. God in his providence is allowing us to witness signs 
“ Father, the hour 
is come ; glorify thy Son." 

As regards the method of observing this Day of Prayer, 
while hoping that united gatherings may be possible, we sug- 
grst and nge the family altar and private prayer as even more 
important than public gatherings. All can follow the method 
of Henry Martyn himself, and plead with God individually. 

‘The following topics for prayer are suggested : 

1. For Moslem governments and for Christian rulers in 
Moslem fends, 

2, For the wider circulation .of the Word of God and 
Christian literature among Moslems. 

3. For those efigaged in the ministry of healing in all hos- 
pitals and dispensaries throughout the Mohammedan 
world. : 

4- For all preachers and evangelists among Moslems, and 
for their message of reconciliation. For converts. 

5. For the arrest of Mohammedan progress in Africa ; the 
success of missions on the border-marches of Islam ; 
and that all Christian societies in these regions may 
realize the need df} working also for Moslems. 


Let us joyously and with thanksgiving accept this 
opportunity for Spirit-led intercession. Ministers may 
well consider taking up in a sermon on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 13, the Moslem need or Martyn’s life, thus pre- 
paring for a midweek prayer-meeting of special inter- 
cession. In mission bands and in the Sunday-school, 
and above all at the family altar and in private prayer, 
may our faithfulness to this stewardship make glad 
the heart of God, as he mightily works to bring his 
Moslem children into Christ because, at his Spirit's 
prompting, we have asked it. 


-_ presser 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 13 (Mark 7 : 1-23) 
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Mohammedanism a Challenge to Our Prayer 


_DY.Shmen R: Watson, D.D 


OME things we' thik we cas 46 Some 
we recognize we cannot do. The former | 
ne ae list our prayers. If we 


formed in a spirit of prayer, which is the spirit of de- 
pendence upon God, 

‘However, taking human nature as 

advantage in facing tasks that Sete 
Cead the limits of human power and reason. gree | 
the great world missionary problem represented by 
Islam in one of these. The chief factors and features 
of the problem drive us back upon God, who alone 
can grant an adequate solution. 

Any genuine approach to the Moslem problem 
calls, first, for a recognition of the sin of the past which 
made Islam possible, and then permitted it to spread 
unchallenged for almost twe}ve centuries. It. is well 
to remind ourselves again that the rise of Islam is 
directly traceable to missionary apathy and religious 
decay. Arabia, the cradle of Islam, lay well within 
the reach of the early churches of Egypt and Syria. 
It was manifestly their duty to make it share in their 
own knowledge of the gospel of Christ. But these 
churches had suffered the fires of their missionary de- 
yotion to burn low and even to become quenched, 
Formalism, doctrinal controversies, and ecclesiastical 
bossism characterized their life. And out of the un- 
occupied field of near-by Arabia rose that faith which, 
more than any other. faith, nay, even more than all 
other faiths put together, has brought reproach upon 
the.church of Christ. Westward into Syria went the 
sword of Islam, and the candlestick of that national 
church..was,.all but removed, Southward, into Egypt 
went-the conquering forces of Amr, and in the Nile 
Valley, where once:there were,,ten . million Christians 
and. a Christian nation, to-day we find ten million 


Moslems and a Mohammedan government. Quickly 


and irresistibly along the whole northern seaboard of 
Africa swept Islam, blotting out Christianity, planting 
Moslem kingdoms, until it reached the very Gates of 
Hercules, and, not satisfied with the conquest of 
Northern Africa, it passed forward to the conquest of 
Christian Europe. Only the brave resistance of Charles 
Martel at Tours. sufficed to save Western F arope from 
Moslem aggression. 


The Sword’s Failure 

Thus was the face of the Western world changed 
during that fatal century of Moslem conquest. Then 
followed twelve centuries during which shameful fear 
and unsanctified resentment took possession of the 
heart of the Christian church. The sword of the 
Crusader vainly sought to do a work which only the 
word of the Spirit could perform, and not only did 
the proposed conquest of Islam fail, but an inherit- 
ance of bitter hostility, from which we have not yet 
wholly freed ourselves, was handed down ‘to succeed- 
ing generations, ‘beth Moslem and Christian, Noble 
but rare missionary efforts, such‘as those of Raymond 
Lull, whose love for the Moslems and whose devotion 
to their conversion are so conspicuous, did not avail to 
change the general character of this millennium of 
missionary apathy. 

As we face the sin which gave rise to Islam, as we 
review the years of missionary neglect, as we realize 
how great was the damage and how fat-reaching were 
the ills which have attended the establishment of this 
Moslem faith in the world, fo whom can we go for 
Sorgiveness and for the undoing of this great wrong, 
save to Him who holds the centuries in his hand and 
keeps the great world movements subject to his control? 

Another feature of the Moslem problem which 
drives us back upon God is the magritude of the task, 
from the point of view of the numbers who are to be 
reached. Estimates of the number of Moslems in the 
world to-day vary from 170,000,000 to 230,000,000. 
There are lands whose entire population is reckoned 
as Moslem.; such as Afghanistan. There are many 
other lands where the Moslem population predomi- 
nates so overwhelmingly as to stamp the entire coun- 
try as Mohammedan. Such are the nations of North- 
ern Africa. There are still other countries where the 
number of Moslems reaches into the millions, even 


Mohammedanism disputes Christ’s conquest of 
' the world. And it does this as does no other reli- 
Gon in the world. An American university graduate 
once said to Dr. S. M. Zwemer of Arabia that he 
did not think the latter had any right to condemn 
-Mohammedanism so completely, and he asked how, 
if it was so unworthy, we. could account for the 
marvelous progress it had made in the world. To 
_ which Dr. Zwemer replied that, as there was no way 
- of accounting for the marvelous achievements of 
. certain= Christian leaders except as we added to 
- their lives the plus sign,—plus Jesus Christ,—so 
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the plus sign,—plus Satan. In each case a super- 
natural force has been at work, to carry the résults 
far beyond any man’s power. And Satan has ap- 
parently found in Mohammedanism a better world- 
wide organized agency for opposing Christ than in 
any other movement since Christianity began. 

But those who are in the toils of this mighty sys- 
tem are our own brothers and sisters; and they 
hunger for the same love of God in Christ Jesus 
that is the glory of our life. May we know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge, and the 
fellowship of his suffering, as we intercede for them. 








though the presence of other religious communities 
tends to make us forget to how great an extent Mo- 
hammedanism has affected the life of these lands, 


China, for example, has 20,000,000 Moslems, Russia - 


has over 15,000,000, while India, so. commonly por- 
trayed as the stronghold of Hinduism, has no less 
than 60,000,000 within its boundaries. Thus does 
Mohammedanism extend from the Straits of Gibraltar, 
in the West, to Malaysia and China, in the East, 
while Moslem communities are found in South Amer- 
ica, South Africa, and many other points commonly 
regarded as outside the great Moslem world. To 
reach these millions of Moslems covering so great an 
area of the world’s surface, scattered over so wide a 
territory, possessing such diverse languages and cus- 
toms, is a problem which might well daunt the bravest 
missionary heart, if it were not for faith which de- 
rives is, inspiration from prayer to the God who alone 
can solve this problem of numbers. 

Still another feature of the Moslem problem which 
drives us to our knees is its religio-political character. 
With other non-Christian religions the conflict has 
been a spiritual or moral conflict. These religions 
have indeed repeatedly exercised great social influence 
to hold their adherents to their non-Christian faith, 
But Islam has flaunted in the face of the Christian 
church not only social, but also political power. For 
decades and even centuries great areas of Moslem 
territory, and the millions who inhabited these areas, 
have not merely refused to accept Christianity, but 
have kept themselves aloof from even a knowledge of 
its claims and character by means of political prohibi- 
tions forbidding entrance to the Christian missionary, 
or forbidding direct missionary work among Moslems, 
Here was an obstacle which only God could remove, 
and both the nature and the greatness of this difficulty 
drove the Christian church to prayer. 


Prayer Opens Political Doors 

And prayer was answered. In 1858 sixty million 
Moslems in India came under British rule, In 1883 
the ten million Moslems of Egypt came under the 
political control of Great Britain, and the million and 
a half of Moslems in Tunisia under a like control of 
France. In 1899 the Egyptian Sudan, which had 
nursed the fanatical Mahdi movement, came under 
the power of Great Britain, and in 1904 the power of 
France over Morocco was recognized. To-day, Mos- 
lem sovereignty in Tripoli is passing away. In Persia, 
political dissolution seems imminent. In Turkey, who 
can say whether even a nominally Moslem govern- 
ment can persist? As one after another these national 
upheavals overthrow Moslem political power and 
bring Moslem populations under the rule of Christian 
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or Western government, the hand of God is manifest. 
Yet is there need for , for the political policy of 
a Western nation may be a deadlier hindrance to the 
spread of the gospel among the peoples subject to 
them than was even the open hostility of a 
power. He alone who can turn the hearts of kings 
even as the rivers o ‘water are turned, can cause 
these present-day ical crises to forward the k 
dom of his Christ. Here then is a call to the minis- 
try of intercession—that highest form of effectual 
pena te: the bringing about of conditions which no 
mere human power can. command. 

Another element in the Moslem problem stirs : to 


prayer, It is the rapid advance of Islam into pagan 
1 This was one of the great s of the 
report of Commission Oné to the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh two years ago, It was this. 


that led that Commission to place Africa second only 
to China in strategic importance in the list of lands 
upon which the church should focus its missionary 
efforts. A missionary investigation made last winter 
brought out further facts regarding the advance of 
Islam in the Egyptian Sudan. More Moslem traders. 
passed into pagan territory during the year 1911 than 
during the entire preceding decade. A chief trading 
center in the upper regions of the White Nile which 
had a purely pagan population a few years ago has 
now become so thoroughly Moslem that a Roman 
Catholic mission to pagans has withdrawn its forces 
from that center. These advances of Islam into pagan 
territory are partly due to political influences, such as 
the stationing of Moslem troops at military outposts. 
In part they are due to commercial and trading move- 
ments which carry the Moslem trader into the midst 
of pagan tribes. In part they are due to the social 
relations borne by Moslem colonists and traders who 
intermarry freely with the pagan peoples among 
whom they settle. Then, finally, there is the driving 
power of a religious passion, for be it known and ever 
remembered that Mohammedanism is the greatest 
missionary religion of all the non-Christian faiths. 
How shall these advances be halted? Who will 
arouse the church to a missionary devotion which will 
outrun this Moslem movement? How shail the 
wasted opportunities of the years  [oterted by inactivity 
be retrieved? There is One who can make a day to 
serve as a thousand years, and to him, first of alt, 
should appeal be made that by his mighty working. the 
supreme peril of paganism may be averted. 


The Miracle-Change in the Moslem Attitude 

The changed attitude of Mohammedanism toward 
Christianity is a challenge to prayer. From every 
side comes proof that a new day has dawned in the 
Moslem world, a day in which indifference is giving 
way to hopeful hostility, or to earnest inquiry, or even 
to cordial acceptance. In a distinctively Mohamme- 
dan country, Egypt, where ninety-one percent of the 
population are Mohammedans, there gathered to- 
gether for an eight-day conference some sixty-five 
missionaries, and the careful judgment of this réspon- 
sible group of missionaries as regards the new day of 
opportunity which has been ushered in for work 
among Moslems finds expression in these words : 


To-day as never before there is manifest among Mosjems 
an interest in Ghristianity and its teachings. Copies of the 
Scriptures and religious tracts are being bought and read 
by Moslems to an extent unparalleled in the past history of 
Islam. A spirit o- religious inquiry is manifest among 
many Moslems, even of those who are recognized as sheikhs 
or religious teachers, The dhiebhias of Moslems is in- 
creasing in both the regular and special meetings held 
under Christian auspices. Requests for baptism on the 
tet of Moslems are not infrequent. Two who were born 

oslems may now be found in attendance at our theologi- 
cal seminary. Where, formerly, few Moslems were willing 
to listen to Christian teaching, now few there are who 
refuse to listen when approa 

To an attitude of critical and often of sympathetic inter- 

2st in Christianity there must be added, as accentuating 
““¢ present-day opportunity for work among Moslems, a 
spirit of unrest in Moslem circles, and an increasing effort 
to discover ways by which Islamic standards and practises, 
Islamic laws and institutions, may undergo such revision 
and reconstruction as will enable them to retain the respect 
and command the allegiance of a Moslem public which is 
advancing in knowledge and enlightenment. 

In these and in other operations of the Holy Spirit 
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within the Moslem world of Egypt there comes a call 

which is loud and clear, insistent and commandi urging 
immediate and more earnest effort to present to’ Mos- 
wo Hien thrones, Shem Aes Mevlens wee O°? 

sav 7 : 


Africa, comes similar testimony. That which some 
thought might become possible toward the close of 
the century has become possible in this the second 
Bet 9 — ee re 
But nity is so great, how 
shall pe te rg pe et How few are the 
churches laboring in Moslem lands! How limited 
their forces, how poorly equipped their work! Con- 
trasted with the 230,000,000 of this Moslem world, 
how utterly inadequate is the provision which Chris- 
tian faith has made against this day of opportunity! 
The three-fold call of the hour is for new missions to 
Moslems, for a reinforcement of missions already 
established, and for a readjustment of missionary 









A story of how the gos 


When Ghulam Ran Away from Home 
By Ford E. Bar 


pel was preached in a fanatical Mohammedan village in India. 
The details given are practically all true, but the names of the 
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Jor direct work among Moslems, 
Nor is the need alone 
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require the indwelling Christ to lift human life to levels 
of purity. The hot zeal of Moslem fanaticism calls for 
a nobler type of Christianity, than is revealed in the 
 senaag he and aaa tt, which so many live. 

slam is a challenge to a higher, richer, more powerful 
Christian life. For this intensive spiritual quick. 4 
as for the extensive enlargement of the church’ s mis- 
sionary operations, we must look to God, whose Spirit 
alone can bring the reviving needed by the church to 
meet the present attitude of Islam toward Christianity. 


persons are ch 


anged. 
The incidents were given to the writer by Ghulam himself and by the missionary. 


1, 


T WAS a little village in the northern part of 
India—a village true to the traditions of its 
country. For its houses were made of sun- 

burned brick, plastered over with mud. Its streets 
were narrow ahd winding, with a little nali or trench 
about six inches deep running down the center of the 
street, which was not over five feet in width. This 
trench acted as the village sewer, and carried the filth 
down to the village pond: Twice daily ‘the village 
‘sweepers swept the filth of the nali down*toward the 
.pond,:: The’business of the village was conducted in 
‘a bawaar, where were located all the'sliops and stores. 
Fhe street here was wide enough to’ allow two ox- 
‘arts to pass. And beside the bazaar was ‘the custom- 
‘aty: large tree with a level open place beneath it. 
‘Here the city fathers met of evenings to smoke the 
hooka, and to discuss the news of the day. 

There was little news of the outside world to interest 
the people of this village, for only three men in’ the 
village could read. These men occasionally obtained 
a native newspaper, and read in the bazaar the strange 
tales it recorded. _ Usually, however, the conversa- 
tion in the bazaar was limited to the events of this or 
neighboring villages. 

The home-life of the village was typically Indian. 
Each house consisted of a courtyard enclosed on two 
sides by a mud wall six feet high, and along the 
other two sides was a verandah, upon which opened 
three or four single rooms. At one end of the veran- 
dah was an earthen fire-place, near which were piled 
three or four wooden bed-frames with woven rope 
springs, At night these were carried up the narrow 
imud stairway to the flat roof of the rooms and veran- 
dah, where, under the stars, all Fathepur slept. As 
house joined house, the roof on evenings was a very 
delightful meeting-placé, where the dames of the vil- 
lage interested one another with choice bits of gossip. 

It was a village which was true to the traditions of 
‘its fathers religiously. For it was a bigoted Moham- 
‘triedan village. It had its mosk, where the Maulvi 
taught the boys of the village the prayers and the 
Koran, Five times a day was the call to prayer cried 
from the minaret, and the devout Mohammedans, 
with faces turned toward Mecca, prayed the prayers 
of the Prophet. 

Thus was little Ghulam Rusul taught to pray. His 
father, Nur Mehammed (Light of Mohammed) was a 
tailor; and, being a’ devout Mohammedan, ‘he had 
sent his littlé son Ghulam Rusul (Servant of the 
Prophet) to the mosk, where he had been taught by 
the Maulvi. Only once had -Ghulam Rusul been at 
any distance from his native village. His father took 
him with him to Jhelam on a visit to a relative, when 
Ghulam was eight years old. As they were waiting at 
the railway station for the train to come, there was a 
British soldier walking up and down the platform as 
he also waited for the train. Ghulam Rusul kept at 
a respectful distance from him, staying close to his 
father. The soldier, however, after a time noticed 
the bright boy, and, smiling pleasantly, walked over 


to the father and said something to him in English. 
The father simply shook his head, for he knew no Eng. 
lish. The soldier laid his hand on Ghulam's shoulder 
and said in broken Punjabee the only words he knew 
in that language : ‘*My. boy, God loves you.’’ The 
soldier walked on, but Ghulam Rusul never forgot the 
> face and the kind words of that dreaded sol- 
ier, 
IL 


Several years passed, and Ghulam Rusul was now 
fourteen years old. No white man had evér been in 
his village in his life-time, and as he could not read, 
-he:. knew. almost ‘nothing. about-the world. . He was 
busy helping his father, and learning to'be a: tailor. 
One day as they sat at work in his father’s: shop they 
heard the children shouting, Gari ati! Topi wala! 
Topi wala! ‘*A Carriage is coming ! A white man ! 
A white man !’’ Ghulam Rusul and his father and 
all the men in the bazaar hastened to the entrance to 
the village, and sure enough there was a white man 
driving up in his two-wheeled cart. He dismounted, 
walked toward the village, and gave them a pleasant 
salaam. The men responded, not very cordially, but 
he did not appear to notice that. He walked ahead 
to the bazaar while the most of them walked respect- 
fully behind. One man ran ahead, and when the 
white man reached the bazaar he found that a bed 
had been brought and a blanket spread over it, and 
he was invited to sit there under the large tree. 

So the stranger sat down and began to converse 
with the men about the village affairs, until they be- 
came more confident, and began to ask him ques- 
tions—as to his clothes, the purpose of the hat, why 
he wore trousers, etc. The news spread quickly, and 
soon practically the whole village was there to see 
and hear. After some time, in which the white man 
had quite won their hearts by his pleasant manner 
and genuine sincerity, the conversation turned to the 
natural one in the Orient—religion. The stratiger 
told them that he was a Christian, and told them a 
number of reasons why he was, and what Christ had 
done for men and for the world. Some of the more 
devout listeners spat on the ground every time the 
name of Christ was mentioned. The stranger noticed 
this, and asked them if they thought it the proper 
thing to do, inasmuch as the Koran itself testified that 
Christ was not only a prophet, but was also the only 
sinless prophet. Unable to answer this, they sent for 
the Maulvi. 

When he, their religious head, heard that his flock 
was being preyed upon by a Christian, he came with 
all haste and much anger. He bitterly denounced 
the new religion, and ordered every one to leave this 
stranger, and listen no more to him on pain of ex- 
communication. And he warned the stranger away, 
and threatened him with the death due to such a dog 
of a Christian if he ever came.into their village again. 
The missionary tried to pacify the angry old man, but 
without avail, and so finally started back to his cart. 
And the Maulvi, fuming and raging with anger, fol- 
lowed him out of the city, while the whole village 


this? Moreover, if it were true that the Koran called 

Jesus a sinless prophet, what right had the Maulvi to 

stone a man who was telling just what the Koran said? 

Ghulam qa ae sper pps 5 within him, He 

resented incivi justice to this stranger, 
he determined that wou 


Ill 


The missionary sat in the daftar of his bungalow, 
busy with the cares of his work. A pile of mail lay 
on his desk, and he was in examining it. 
One letter notified him that the Inspector of Schools 
would be present to examine the mission high school 
on a certain date. Another was a letter of applica- 
tion from a young man who had failed in his entrance 
examinations, but who stated as part of his qualifica- 
tions that he was ‘entrance fail.'’ Another was a 
request for an increase in salary, signed by «* Your 
most humble and obedient servant, Thakar Das,’’ 
who was one of the teachers in the middle school. 
Another was a letter scrawled in Persian Urdy, be- 
seeching him to open a school in a distant village, 
and signed with the thumb marks of forty villagers. 

_A servant appeared at the-door with a salaam and 
a message. Jiwan Das, the teacher at Badoki yillage, 
was down with fever. Would he please send. some 
medicine? The medicine was sent, and the mission- 
ary promised to go out and see him that afternoon... 

The next letter was from the attendant at the leper 
asylum, informing the missionary that the lepers inisist 
on going to, the .bazaar to buy. their in spite of 

‘ni Re'esn do to perenade than gait it Here ss 
a problem which would take more thought than could 
be given it at present. if 

The cook appeared at the door with a request. for 
some. money to buy food for the household in the 
bazaar. ; Bes 

A messenger arrived from the headmaster of the 
school informing thé missionary that. trouble had 
arisen between the Hindoo and Mohammedan stu- 
dents, and asking him to come down a little earlier 
than usual, if possible. 

After many more such interruptions the missionary 
finished his mail, and was just starting to drive out of 
the gate, on his way to the high school, when a boy 
stood by his cart, and salaamed, 

’ T am Ghulum Rusul from Fathepur,’’ he said, 
*«and I have come to see you and ask you some ques- 
tions. May I talk with you a while ?’’ 

The missionary unconsciously rubbed gently a large 
bruise on his arm as the boy mentioned Fathepur. 

‘Why, yes, certainly you can talk with me, Iam 
very glad, indeed, to see you, Where is your father? 
Is he with you ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ confessed the boy uneasily, ‘‘ he is back 
in Fathepur.. He doesn’t know that I came, I didn’t 
want him to know it. I am very sorry, sir, that the 
people from my village treated you so badly when you 
were there. I am glad to see that you were not hurt."’ 

‘¢No, I wasn’t hurt much,’’. replied the mission- 
ary. He paused thoughtfully, then added, ‘‘I.am 
sorry that you have come without telling your father, 
for he will be very much worried about you. But now 
that you have come, you go up to the house and get 
something to eat, and rest while I drive down to the 
school. 1 will be back and talk with you about noon. 
Will that be all right ?’" The lad assented, and the 
missionary called a servant, and bade him give the boy 
something to eat, and take care of him till he returned. 

That afternoon the missionary found that Ghulum 
Rusul was very much interested in what he had heard 
of Christianity, and was eager to learn more about it. 
With such an eager listener, the missionary could not 
but spend hours with him. He agreed to let Ghulam 
Rusul stay until his father came after him, but in- 
sisted on sending a messenger to Fathepur to inform 
the father of the boy's whereabouts. It wag two days 
before the father appeared, and in those two days 


(Continued on page 614) 
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Mastyn : «Known in the East: as a. Man. of God ° 


6 les East India Company is not precisely the 

source to which one would most naturally go to 

secure an estimate of a Christian missionary ; 

but it was the East India Company that placed on the 
monument which it erected to Henry Martyn in the 
Armenian cemetery in Tokat in Asiatic Turkey the 
following rap one _**«One Who was Known in the 
East asa Man ** It would be hard to find a more 
discriminating characterization. Mathematician, Ori- 
entalist, linguist, traveler, missionary,—all these and 
much more he was; but supremely he was ‘‘a man 
of God." He was a man of God who passionately 
longed and strove to make God known to those who 
knew him not, and especially to the followers of Mo- 
hammed, the ‘‘ Prophet of Arabia."’ 

The son of a merchant's clerk,—perhaps earlier a 
miner, —he was born at Truro, Cornwall, early in 1781, 
so that he was only eleven years old, a pupil in the 
good school of a certain Dr. Cornelius Cardew, when, 
in 1792, William Carey preached his famous sermon on 
Isaiah 54 : 2, 3, with its still more famous divisions, 
‘« Expect great things from God; attempt great things 
for God."’ 

The chief formative missionary influence in Mar- 
tyn’s life was that which came from the reading of 
Jonathan Edwards’ memoir of David Brainerd, our 
great missionary to the American Indians. - Martyn 
had at the age of sixteen (October, 1797) entered St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and in 1801 had capped 
his brilliant career by wianing the highest honor 
whiich the university could confer, that of senior 
wrangler. Meanwhile he had passed through a re- 
markable religious experience. - He had entered col- 
lege a thoughtful, well-behaved lad, but ambitious 
only. for’ intellectual - victories. The -character and 
_testimony of a godly father and sister, and especially 
“the *atgency of thé latter’ in’ “préssing ‘the claims of 
Christ“tipon him, began to stir his heart; and the 
death of his father, while Henry was still at Cam- 
bridge, brought the question to an issue, and led him 
to a definite acceptance of Christ as his Saviour, and 
a complete surrender of life to his service. 

He-had at about this time come under the influ- 
ence of the Rev. Charles Simeon, one of the leaders 
of the deeply spiritual and then sadly unpopular 
movements that had developed within the Church of 
England ; and it was a sermon of Mr. Simeon’s, 
pleading for missions and calling attention to the fact 
that Carey was the only- missionary witness for Christ 
in India, that’ induced Martyn, ,already prepared for 
the message by Brainerd's life, to make the foreign 
missionary decision, and to offer-himself to the 
‘¢ Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East.’’ 
In the end, however, owing to changed financial con- 
ditions, and to the obligation he felt for the support 
of his best-beloved sister, he accepted from the East 
India Company an Indian chaplaincy appointment. 
He was ordained in October; 1803,-:in Ely Cathedral, 
and became curate to bis dear friend,- Mr. Simeon, in 
Holy Trinity Church, Cambridge. It was through 
Mr. Simeon that he came to know William Wilber- 
force and Charles Grant, both members of Parliament 
and both leaders in the spiritual movements of the 
day, and it was Grant’s influence that secured for him 
the East India Company's chaplaincy appointment. 


On a Nine Months’ Sail to India 

Turning his back on brilliant prospects at home, 
and perfectly aware that his delicate physique prom- 
ised him no long life in service abroad, he sailed 
July 17, 1805, at twenty-four years of age, for India 
and its unknown trials and triumphs. His frame of 
mind can perhaps be best inferred from two brief 
extracts from his diary—one dated just before he left 
Cambridge, and the other written on board the vessel 
as it was passing cut of sight of Europe : 

««T rejoice to say that I never had so clear a con- 
viction of my call. as at preseat, as far as respects the 
inward impression. Never did I see so much of the 
excellency and glory and sweetness of the work, nor 
had so much of the favorable testimony of my own 
conscience, nor perceived so plainly the smile of God. 
I am constrained to say, ‘What am I, or what is my 
father’s house, that I should be made willing, and 
what am I that I should be so happy and honored ?’ "’ 
‘* We are just to the south of all Europe, and I bid 


By the Rev. C, A. R. Janvier — 


Years may often be an unimportant matter in God's 
sight. He deals in eternal, timeless factors ; so one 
’ day-and a thousand years are of equal value to him. 
it need not surprise us, therefore, to know that a 
young man who died before he was thirty-two, and 
who was in the mission field less than seven years, 
could let God make of him one of the greatest in- 
struments in history for the evangelization of some 
two hundred millions of the human race. That is 
yielded and believed. God will work equal mira- 
cles through us as we do the same. And just now 
God is calling us to yield and believe as we pray 
for those for whom Martyn gladly laid down his life. 


adieu to it forever, without a wish of ever revisiting 
it, and still less with a desire of taking up my rest in 
the strange land to which I am going. Ah, no ; fare- 
well, perishing world! To me, to live shall be 
Christ, and to die, gain.”’ 

Nine weary months lay between him and India, 
months during which he embraced every opportunity 
to preach the gospel, whether on the vessel or at 
stopping-places. On reaching Calcutta, he found 
warm friends in a, Rev. David Brown and in the 
famous missionary trio, Carey, Marsqman, and Ward. 
Carey writes of him: ‘A young clergyman, Mr. 
Martyn, is lately arrived, who is possessed of a truly 
missionary spirit ;"’ and a little later, on the question 
of sending a Baptist missionary to Patna, ‘‘‘ Wher- 
ever Mr. Martyn is placed, he will save us the ex- 
pense of a missionary.’ Outside of the missionary 
circle-he found little sympathy. © He was admired: for 
his intellectual attainments, but his evangelistic efforts 
were treated with contempt and even open opposition. 
His preaching in Calcutta while waiting for his chap- 
laincy appointment was vehemently replied to, not 
without personal abuse, by other ministers of the 
Church of England. 


Mastering a Language for Christ 

His two chaplaincies were at Dinapore and Cawn- 
pore. At both he worked faithfully among the troops 
and civilians, but the best of his ceaseless energy was 
devoted, &% he had always intended, to giving the 
gospel to non-Christians. Before even he had left 
England he had given himself to the study of Hin- 
doostanee, This he continued unceasingly during the 
months at Calcutta and on the dreary boat-journey 
up the Ganges. He added Sanscrit and Persian and 
Arabic—the original sources: of Hindoostanee—to his 
studies, and kept two teachers, a Hindoo and a Mo- 
hammedan, constantly busy. All this was partly to 
acquire fluency in the use of the language himself, 
but far more for translation purposes. Landing in 
India.in. the spring of -1806, he had in February, 1807, 
completed a translation of a part of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, followed by a commentary in Hindoo- 
stanee on the Parables. In March, 1808, when twenty- 
seven years old, he completed a Hindoostanee transla- 
tion of the New Testament, which has been the basis 
of all the revisions since undertaken. At the urgent 
request of missionary friends, he also undertook a 
translation of the New Testament into Persian—a 
task which had a large influence on the rest of his 
brief life.. The version, when completed, was referred 
back to him by the Calcutta Committee as being too 
Arabic, and not idiomatically Persian. 

At just about this time his frail health suffezed a 
complete break-down. He was at Cawnpore (1810), 
and as usual was overworking. He had been utterly 
forgetting his body in his zeal forthe accomplishment 
of his work, whether preaching or. translating. He 
had foolishly disregarded many laws of ordinary self- 
care, which even. a robust. man could not disobey 
with impunity... His first thought when the break 
came was éo return to England to recuperate, but the 
matter of the rejected ‘Persian version suggested Ara- 
bia and Persia as the region for a change and rest. 
In January, 1811, he started via Calcutta for Shiraz, 
where he’ spent a year in as exhausting work as ever, 
giving his time partly to the translation (which he 
satisfactorily completed, adding to it a Persian version 


‘Martyn, His Life and Labors"’ : 





ot the Psalms), and partly to eager discussions with 
prominent Mohammedans, culminating in an. in- 


_ terchange. of published tracts. with the leading: 


“ Mujtahid,"’ or Professor of Mohammedan Law, in 
Shiraz, 

Alt this time he had given himself little chance _to 
make any progress in health, and,when he started for 
Tabriz to secure, through the British minister, Sir 
Gore Ouseley, an opportunity to present his com- 


_ pleted work to the Shah of Persia, he had no strength 


to withstand the constant attacks of fever and chills 
that marked his journey. Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley 
received him hospitably, and he was .nu back ,to 
a measure of health. Sir Gore promised to present 
the New Testament to the Shah, and to see it through 
the press—both of which things he afterward did ; 
while Martyn faced toward Constantinople as the only 
way to reach Europe and health. It was a desperate 
attempt, and could hardly have ended otherwise than 
it did. As Jesse Page writes in his book, ‘* Henry 
‘* Fever began again 
to waste the strength of the emaciated traveler ; sleep- 
less and shaking with ague, he found progress all but 
impossible. His Tartar guide, in his brute cowardice, 
now began to dominate his master. Another day of 
awful weakness, mercilessly hurried on by this man, 
brought him to Tokat, where on October 16, 1812, 
just. one hundred years ago, he breathed his last. 
How or from what cause he died will be forever un- 
known.”’ 


Secrets of His Power 

It is not easy to sum up the character and work of 
Henry Martyn, - It was complex and profound. © Five 
traits stand out conspicuously, however. The: first 
was his overwhelming sense_of God. ...He endured as 
seeing Him who is invisible. His faith in the Saviour 
never wavered, no matter what his surroundings and 
circumstances, And this faith was the controlling 
factor in all his attitude toward men and things about 
him. 

Coupled with this was a second feature of his char- 
acter—a lively belief in the existence and active 
agency of the Devil. He was profoundly stirred by 
the evils he saw about him and the wrong he found 
within him, and he had no hesitation about tracing 
and ascribing it to its source. 

This suggests a third outstanding characteristic. 
He was intensely, often: morbidly, introspective. He 
was always searching his own feelings and motives, 
and always condemning them in unmeasured terms. 
Of self-confidence he had none. If it had not been 
for his unchanging faith in a God who could tise even 
so unworthy an instrument, his life would surely have 
been a failure. That this tendency to self-accusation 
robbed him of much joy and peace, there is little ques- 
tion. That most men are in serious peril of going to 
the same extreme, there is less. 

Another point to be emphasized was his profound 
conviction of the lost condition of those out of Christ, 
and his unspeakable concern in their behalf. He 
never ceased to be stirred to the depths by the sin 
and idolatry about him, and his great heart of loving 
sympathy fairly drove him to new efforts to make 
Christ's salvation known. 

Last of all was an unswerving confidence in the 
truth and efficiency of God’s Word. His favorite as- 
surance was : ‘‘It shall not return unto me void.’’ He 
believed it to be the authoritative voice of God to 
man. He was introducing man to God when he gave 
them his Book. That is why Bible translation was to 
him, if posible, a greater joy than its proclamation 
and distribution, because he was preparing what 
countless other men would proclaim and distribute. 

To few men has it been given to leave so rich a 
legacy from so short a term of service. He died 
before he was thirty-two, and labored only six and a 
half years in India and Persia. The legacy: not only 
the changed characters of men and women whom he 
led to Christ; not only the foundations of religious 
literature for two Mohammedan languages; but above 
all, the inspiration of a life of consuming faith and 
devotion and zeal. Henry Martyn gave himself to 
God, and then to the evangel for Islam. Who will 
join the ranks of those that follow ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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mt eral Secretary of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLINIC. 


Conducted by Hugh Cork as the Chief-of. 
with the co-operation of ten other 


is the Rev. E. W. Halpenny, Gen- 
Ontario Sunday School Association 





ADDING 100 PERCENT OF EFFICIENCY 


HE CASE.—The case is that of the Sydenham 
Street Methodist Church Sunday-school of Ki 
ton, Ontario. Kingston is called the Limiestone 

City, and it is well-named. Not only to its buildings 
and foundation does the term apply, but to its solid 
and conservative aren of life. As a city, its growth 
has not been rapid, but it steadily refuses to retrograde. 

Outstanding among the prominent institutions of 
which the city of Kingston boasts is Queen's Univer- 
sity, one of Canada’s best. This is mentioned because 
such an influence must be reckoned with in Sunday- 
school life in various ways. Sydenham Street Church 
is on the corner of Sydenham and William Streets, not 
far from the central business portion of the city, yet 
quite within the border of a fine residential part. The 
present pastor is the Rev. T. W. Neal, and the pres- 
ent superintendent is T. F. Harrison. 


The History of the School.—Like many another 
Sunday-school, it had an early history in ‘‘ the good 
old days.'’ In these days it established itself and its 
methods. Time moved on, and got ahead of the 
school in the race. The school was a good school, — 
a very good school,—splendid folks, good officers. 
Its list of superintendents will measure up with any 
list, and its teachers and other officers were up to, if 
not above, the average. But the school is just one 
hundred percent stronger and more efficient to-day 
than it was ten years ago. 


The Superintendent’s New Vision.—‘‘ Wife, let us 
go over to this. convention that I hear the Ontario 
Sunday-School Association is holding at Smith's Falls. 
No, we are not delegates; but.let us, go anyway,.as 
.visitors.’’ These words.were addressed. bythe super- 
intendent to his wife orie October morning: in r903. 
And they went. The school did not in those days 
“*waste’’ time or money on conventions except as a 
missionary offering. This superintendent and his wife 
went privately to a hotel, did not register as delegates, 
and took gallery seats ‘‘to see what it was all about 
anyhow.’’ . Homeward bound he said: ‘‘ Wife, we're 
not in it. There are some things—many things—we 
do not know. Indeed, I am not sure that we know 
much about Sunday-school work after all."’ 

Since 1903 this superintendent has attended nearly 
all of the provincial conventions, and he was presi- 
dent of the Ontario Convention in 1910-11. Let his 
own words state the case: ‘‘ My Sunday-school has 
increased one hundred percent since 1903, and all is 
attributable to the inspiration and information re- 
ceived at the annual convention."’ 


Improving the School. —The school kas increased 
in its enrolment more than neighboring schools. But 
it has of robbed other schools. It-has never con- 
ducted membership campaigns. It has in no way 
used illegitimate methods, but set itself rather to grow 
from within, —first, by ‘‘ holding its own’’; second, 
ue winning those who ought to belong there. And this 

has been done by improving internal conditions. 

The first step was a definite objective. They had 
been ‘*having Sunday-school’’- before. Now they 
decided to give an account of work done. It is hard 
to detect the line between method and motive. 
Whether this school was conscious of the one or the 
other first is difficult to say. This is known: that ever 
since 1903 the methods used have been steadily im- 
proving, while results responded immediately to im- 
proved methods, so that they are yearly more grati- 
fying. 

The School Session.—There is a marked contrast 
between a freight train and a limited express. Both 
are trains, but no one ever looks toward a passing 
freight with the same interest as toward the express. 
So with a Sunday-school. The entire atmosphere, 
even the energy of the pupils, officers, or teachers, is 
thrilled and influenced by promptness and system. 
This superintendent set about enlivening and improv- 
ing the session program. It is quite unnecessary, 
even if it could be dene, to trace the process of im- 
provement, to detail the discouragements, the heart- 
aches, through which any superintendent must come 
in such an undertaking. Enough to say that as I last 
saw it, the program was about as follows : 

The room was well filled with a busy, happy com- 


pany. The social buzz was in evidence, officers were 
arranging, teachers owins: = = paper with and wel- 
coming new scholars, as well en. gotting nearer to old 
ae’ As the hour for open pening go gon the 
pianist began to play softly. The social buzz re- 
Pal reap i Pceitect rear Without a word 
rom the superintendent, lence reigned. The 
superintendent, the other officers, and the teachers « 
were on their feet in silent prayer with heads. bowed. © 
Perfect order could not have been more speedy. ‘The 
superintendent offered the invocation. The Sore on. 
the piano brought the entire school to its feet, The 
Doxology was sung, the Apostles’ Creed recited in - 
concert, and all were again s Then followed 
the other items of the session in rapid succession, yet 
with perfect ease and freedom, just as they always do 
when the superintendent knows what he intends to do 
before he arrives, 

The closing session was equally effective. The 
report of the school had been placed on a hinged 
blackboard, and left with the report side to the wall 
until the moment it was needed. The general im- 
pression received by any visitor was order, harmony, 
— mutual respect. All were laboring together, and 
with God. 


Improved Workmen.—A definite objective is an 
abstract thing indeed, apart from those entrusted 
with the working out of it. The superintendent of 
this school say$ the process of selecting workers takes 
time and patience, ‘‘ Workers without definite ob- 
jective never get very far; given a vision of possi- 
bilities, theh inspired, instructed, and encouraged, 
results will follow.’’ Notice the qualities here speci- 
fied. Are they not such as can be best given only 


‘ by personal contact:?.: ‘This-school has no ‘disjointed 


method. It observes the legal process of its de- ° 
nominational code, to be sure, but back of that there 
never ceases a persistent still-hunt,. by the superin- 
tendent, for the right man and the right woman. In 
the selection of .workers the greatest care is taken. 
Always men for boys, and women for girls—the best 
possible—are sought. 


The Pastor.—The pastor has for years been actively 
interested in the school. Sometimes he acts as 
supply teacher, mostly of young men’s classes ; he is 
a constant visitor in all the departments of the school. 
He comes to the platform when he is so disposed. 
If he wishes to speak to the school at any time he first 
arranges this with the superintendent. The pastor 
recognizes that while he is the Sunday-school’s pastor 
and advisory head, the superintendent is the executive 
head. Such recognition by the pastor tends always to 
bring back to him the fullest appreciation from the 
superintendent. The condition of the school is often 
discussed in conference. Both men are agreed that 





Clinical Notes 
By the Chief-of-Staff 


1. This was an average.school, doing good work,‘ at- 
tending to its own affairs.”” Now it is a hundred percent 
better, stronger, and more efficient. Reason : a visit to a 
Sunday-school convention. 


2. Most schools if they become aroused begin to look 
for method, when the fact is they first need what came 
to this school—motive. 


3. ‘* Atmosphere ” is the first sign of “‘ a school that’s 
different ’’; and atmosphere, so far as the school session 
is concerned, is made in the opening exercises. Good 
teaching makes the effective class session, but opening 
exercises make the school as a whole either “live” or 
fi dead.’”’ 


4 Workers are sought, and a position is not perma- 
nently filled until the right man or woman is found. 
This is simply common, ee sense. Why is it not 
used more ? 


5. The results of such management are not hard to 
find. Please note that eighty-five percent of all the 
members over sixteen years of age are in the church, and 
nearly sixty percent of those below sixteen, excluding the 
small scholars, are members of the church. Such is the 
result of the right motive backing up good method. 











always and only the bright, attractive side of the 
Christian life is to be presented to the school, 


The Superintendent.—The superintendent is a 
business man—senior partner in a retail furniture 
concern. His business, civic, and social life are 
exemplary. He is one of the city aldermen. He is 
interested in hospital boards, Y. M. C. A. commit- 
te€s, etc.,—just as busy as any man can be. He is 
respected and trusted, hence sought for. Such an 
“experience makes him keen regarding the qualities of 
life needed to stand the test of every day. His 
the st is full of illustrations from real life showing 

e sem the manly, the prudent side of a Christian 


othe superintendent is not an orator. He speaks 
in a very conversational manner, but is practical if 
_ anything. He is set to lead others into the Kingdom. 
’ His life and manner before the school set the pace. 
In his address, high ideals are held up, and the best 
available examples of men now living, or those who 
have lived in recent years, are often referred to in his 
talks to the school. 

One other strong feature is the diligent care ob- 
served in workers’ meetings to exalt and magnify the 
opportunity the Sunday-school affords to start young 
people in life on the right highway of thinking, talk- 
ing, and living. 


The Teachers.—Enough has been said about their 
selection and other qualities. They are, however, no 
diminishing quantity when it comes to the fruit- 
gathering process. It is ‘up to them’’ as teachers 
to harvest where they have sown. It is the custom.of 
the school to have two or three Decision Days in, the 
year. These are not characterized ‘by a disturbance of 
the general tenor of proceedings, There, off 0 HES- 
ing or pleading, —this is. not necessary. ..‘The-real 
work is going on all the time. On these days a few 
earnest words are spoken by the pastor and superin- 
tendent, and then the matter is left with the teachers. 
It is their business, and they understand and. ap- 
preciate it. If difficult cases or problems arise, pas- 
tor or superintendent, or both, are always ready to 
help. A simple card-form is used by which the 
scholar may make known in a positive way his desire, 
but this is regarded as initial, and not final, The 
eard is as follows : 





DECISION DAY 
SYDENHAM STREET BIBLE SCHOOL 


1 desire to live a Christian life, taking Jesus Christ as 
my Saviour and example. 


FORUNGE 25 nek 











The Building.—This school has a moderately good 
building. Two or three times’ rearranging and re- 
modelling have been essential to best work. The 
school has a Cradle Roll, a Beginners’, a Primary, 
and a Junior department, each separately organized. 
The Graded Lessons are in use in all these depart- 
ments. The Intermediate and Senior and Adult de- 
partments are all one, with many class-rooms, though 
by no means enough for all. The school has also a 
Chinese department. 


Results.—This school does not take second place 
with any in the genuineness of the work accomplished. 
The very atmosphere of the church and community 
guarantee work of first grade. Eighty-five percent of 
all in the Sunday-school over sixteen years of age are 
in the church. Between fifty-five and sixty percent of 
all below sixteen (excluding the children in the Be- 
ginners’ and Primary departments) are in the church. 

If you should ask the superintendent what is the 
secret of the school’s success, he would tritély answer, 
** Definite objective ; carefully selected workers in- 
spired to definite personal work."’ 

The pastor says the fruit makes good. Very, verv 
few fail to. hold to the decision made-for Christ in ‘lx 
Sunday-school. 
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LESSON FOR®OCT. 13 (Mark 7 : 1-23) 
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NE can hardly read the account of 
the trial at Carmel without won- 
dering why the priests of Baal 

made such frantic and long-continued 
efforts to obtain fire from heaven to con- 
sume their sacrifices; knowing in their 
hearts that they had never done so, It 
has been supposed that they were in the 
habit of imposing upon the people, in 
pretending to this and other miraculous 
manifestations of divine favor, by having 
some secret means of kindling a fire, or 
some person secreted to speak oracular 
utterances from the altar, and that now 
they made this great demonstration at 
Carmel and prolonged it to such length 
in an endeavor to cover up some efforts 
to kindle a fire. This is a probable 
supposition ; and now there comes from 
the heathen world of ancient times a 
most remarkable illustration of such ar- 
rangement for fraud and imposture, and 
that, too, out of the wonderful Greek 
civilization and from the very time of 
all when one would least expect it, the 


days of Plato. 

But I am _ running ahead of my story, 
and must begin at the beginning. As 
the evening twilight comes on, I have 
climbed’ up the steep slopes of: Lycabettus, as it 
hangs over the city of Athens, to the beautiful look- 
out from the western cliff. From this seat among 
‘the foliage one can look upon the most entrancing 


‘view of classic lands. Pentelicus closes the horizon 


to the north, yet fancy cannot stop there, but runs 


son to the- field of dMarathom beyond. At our feet 
“the ‘glory of ancient Greece lies draped ‘upon’ its 
’ bier, lying in state like ‘the greatest of earth for the 


world to pass by and mourn ; and the world goes by, 
to pause and pay its tribute of admiration. ~And 
there also is its monument, the Acropolis, a monu- 
ment of such glory even in its ruins as the world has 
never erected to any other. Beyond that the rainbow 
curve of the Bay of Phaleron is made to sparkle and 
gleam in the slanting rays of the setting sun.: To the 
west, beyond the city, the Bay of Salamis, enclosed 
almost like a Scottish loch, brings to mind the fearful 
wars of Greece with the Persian hosts. There is the 
hill to the right from which Xerxes looked down upon 
the most fearful naval battle in the history of the 
world, and saw the power and glory of Persia sink 
beneath the waves before the valor of Greek freemen. 
In the distance beyond gleam the waters of the 
Saronic Gulf, and over it rises Acra Corinth. 


ORINTH ! there lies our interest to-day, when we 
have saturated our souls with this view. Here to 
the southeast, below us, underneath the shelter 

of Lycabettus, do you see that large stone house em- 
bowered among the trees and shrubbery? It is the 
home of the school of classical studies in Greece, 
under the auspices of the Archeological Institute of 
America. I have just'come up from a delightful 


‘hour with Mr. B. H. Hill, the genial director of the 


school, one of the great-hearted, unselfish scientific 
workers of the. world. . It would add much to the 
world’s estimate of human character if all could un- 
derstand how many there are in these days who are 
giving their lives’ best efforts, not to add dollars to 
swollen fortunes or laurels to selfish crowns of ambi- 
tion, but freely and unselfishly to add to the sum of 
the world’s knowledge. I wish thus to introduce the 
director at Athens, who has been in charge of the 
school since 1906, for it is through his kindness, as 
well as that of Dr. Carroll, the secretary of the 
Archeological Institute of America, that we are to 
have the pleasure and profit of this day in the exca- 
vations at Corinth. 

But look once more at the scene before us ere we 
take our Jeave of this enchanted place. No wonder 
the Greeks were painters, sculptors, musicians, —in a 
word, artists. Look at the purple haze which hangs 
everywhere on the horizon. Note the strange, fan- 
tastic, seemingly fabulous outlines of the mountains 
and ranges of hills. Consider this indescribable blue 


— 


The Deceptions’ ‘of: Old-Time Pagan Priests 
‘How pick and spade unearth false “mysteries” of old-time religions is described in Professor Melvin 
pl Grove Kyle’s account of his visit this year to one of the fields of Paul’s missionary labors = 
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Entrance of a Secret Passage to a Heathen Altar 


Along the fore part of the picture runs a street in which an inscription was found 
warning people, on penalty of a fine, not to pass that way. The break in the series 
of panels and triple markings shows where a flight of steps descended to a sacred 
spring that was used for temple sacrifices. One of these panels is a concealed door, 
» through which you enter a secret passage leading to the altar of the temple, some 
distance away. This secret passage was used for the oracle-deception described in 


this article. 


of the Aigean and the Adriatic. None can resist the 
subtle weirdness and ghostly suggestiveness of this 
land. It is such a place as superstition must inevit- 
ably people with gods and goddesses, and the romantic 
spirit transform into poetry, music, and art. Put a 
Hottentot in Greece, and in time he must. become'a 


Greek. : . 


OME with me, and the early morning train carries 
us around the Saronic Gulf, under the fantastic 
cliffs, and by the sparkling waters as clear as some 

mountain tarn, on across the Corinthian canal, which 
looks like a cutting made with a saw in a block of 
marble,—and it is not far from that. At 9.30 we are 
put down at the attractive station of modern Corinth. 
The high cost of living is not confined to America. 
A twenty-cent jar of jam for five drachmas (about 
ninety-five cents), and a fourth of a pound of cheese 
at two draChmas, is the way they figured a lunch at the 
Station restaurant, This is monopoly,—there is no 
other restaurant... But the cabmen instituted an im- 
promptu auction for the privilege of supplying a Vic- 
toria for three hours, and put the price as low as five 
drachmas, 

Here we are at the little museum and the entrance 
to the ruins of old Corinth. Twenty years ago I vis- 
ited this place, and saw fields for shepherds’ flocks, 
with here and there a column or some other fragment 
projecting above the surface, To-day the débris has 
been taken away from a portion of the old city to a 
depth in places of eight to ten feet. There is no 
greater amazement in store for the uninitiated than 
that which they will feel when they learn of the enor- 
mous accumulation of the ‘* dust of ages.’" At Ephe- 
sus, at Olympia, the detritus carried by little hillside 
streams has buried the classic ruins beneath some ten 
feet of earth ; and here the drainage from the moun- 
tain-side where there is no stream at all, and the dust 
that the winds carry in the dry days of summer, have 
done alinost the same thing for Corinth, If these 
ruins could not be dated, did not belong to well-known 
history, what wonderful calculations some anthropolo- 
gists would ‘be making of the age of ‘ paleolithic 
man,’" whose achievements belong to some long-past 
geologic age. Archeologists who deal with known 
history and events that can be dated at least approxi- 
mately, and who thus know with what amazing rap- 
idity the *‘dust of ages’’ accumulates, ofttimes find 
such calculations very amusing. 

These excavations were begun in 1896, and have 
continued Sannually since that time with the exception 
of two seasons, The area uncovered is comparatively 
small.’ What marvels of history and art may here 
still be under the dust! Among the most interesting 
objects discovered are the fountains of the city, and 
the most. interesting of all of these.is the, sacred and 
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secret fountain of the priests, the waters 
of whith were used in the sacrifices in a 

' temple near by. Asteep stairway led down 
to the fountain. ‘The work is ancient, for 
the fountain dates from the sixth century. 
before Christ. Some three centuries it 
continued in use, and then in the third 
century B.C. it was closed up because of 
the failure of the water, and remained 
sealed from that day until Mr. Hill's 
workmen uncovered the stairway and 
went down into the sacred precincts, ‘The 
idea of sacred water, and of water put to 
sacred use, is very widespread. The 
latter idea is found in the religion of reve- 
lation in the waters of baptism, and the 
former in the symbolism of revelation in 
‘¢a fountain opened for sin and for un- 
cleanness."’ 

But the real secret of this fountain 
was not its sacred water, as we shall see. 
As shown in the illustration given on this 
page, the fountain had an ornamental 
stone front, consisting of alternate try- 
glyphs (triple markings) and metopes 
(intervening plain spaces). One day it 
was discovered that one of these plain 
panels had originally been arranged as 
a secret door which swung open upon be- 
ing pushed, and admitted to a narrow, 

low passage. A little farther along in the passage 
was another door, fastened with a lock. The -out- 
side secret door could not be locked, because the 
keyhole would show on the outside, This sec- 
ond door was inserted and fitted with a lock, ‘so 
that’ if by chance’ any found the secrét door, 
and entered the passage, he would be stopped) at 
the second. door. Whither did this carefully con- 
cealed passage lead? The explorers followed it 
a considerable distance, to where <it entered . the 
ruins of a very old temple. There it. ended at the 
altar. A hole extended from the end of the passage 
through the stone to the side of the altar,—a hole 
small within, but larger without, like a megaphone. 
From this sacred spring, belonging to. the priests, 
one might thus go by this secret passage to a place 
just behind the altar, and by this megaphone arrange- 
ment speak in sepulchral tones the oracular words 
which thus seemed to the worshipers in the temple to 
issue from the altar. 


N April 15, 1902, the street was cleared in 
front of the spring, and a warning inscription 
found, in old Corinthian letters. Some words are 

missing at the beginning. The remaining portion of 
the warning reads : ‘‘ Inviolate. Let no one go down. 
Fine, eight: pieces of money'’’ (probably eight 
drachmas—a week's pay, more or less). Public pas- 
sage here was thus interdicted, so that curious people 
with prying eyes might not detect the secret door, or 
suspect the passage that led to the aitar. Such was 
the Greek religion in the days of Plato. What could 
such religion do for the ancient world?) Here was 
the greatest civilization, as indicated by art and liter- 
ature, which the world has yet produced, and a re- 
ligion of imposture! Education does not make 
people good. A people never become better than 
their religion. 

But who can think of Corinth, and not of Paul? It 
is hardly to be expected that the ruins of Corinth 
should reveal any relics. of the missionary work of 
Paul. He erected no great buildings, and no mate- 
rial monument was erected to him, Nor have we 
knowledge. of any works of the early church there 
which would probably leave ruins to appear in these 
days, Yet it will never do to say what will or what 
will.:not be found by the work of the archeologist. 
Up to the present time not much of deepest interest 
in Christian archeology has come to light, and yet 
there are some things which are very suggestive, 
though that which is available is rather of general 
conditions than of particular facts. We know that 
the habit of even the great apostle to the Gentiles was 
to go first in a new place to those of his own Jewish 
nation: The Dispersion ought to be everywhere the 

(Continued on page 613) 












LESSON 2. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 

‘1S A man innocent until he is ed 
In the legal procedure of the United tes it 
is assumed that a man is innocent until he is 

proved guilty. In some European countries it is the 

reverse, and a suspected and arrested man is con- 

sidered guilty until he can his innocence, 

methods have their advan and disad 


Under the American method probably a good many 
guilty persons escape punishment, and under the 
European method btless a many innocent 
persons are made to suffer. But there are somecrimes 


that in America we suffer from most severely, and 
which are extremely difficult of proof. Of such are 
bribery and perjury. In cases of bribery, most as- 
tonish ng methods of defense have been resorted to, 
One United States Senator claimed that he was not 
proved to be elected by bribery because, while sev- 
eral men confessed to having been bribed to vote for 
him, the whole majority was not shown to have been 
bribed, In cases of perjury it must be proved that 
a person knew he was stating an untruth, The diffi- 
culty in all such cases is that the crime is an inner 
crime, a criminal thought, an evil intent. How can 
you prove that a man changed his mind because he 
was paid to? But experience shows that men can 
and i and that such crimes are the most dangerous 
enemies of civilization, No amount of politeness, 
church-going, or benevolence can purify a tainted 
mind and heart, and that is the reason that Jesus 
goes right to the heart as the seat of real rightness. 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 
This is one of those moments in Christ’s teachin 
when he was giving expression to great fundament 
moral laws, By following, simply the argument of 
the text, and making plain how it ids’ to 
modern Pharisaism, the teacher cannot fail to conyey 
the meaning of the Master. Professor Riddle, in his 
opening paragraphs, has a descriptive word about 
the scribes and Pharisees. Professor Clow’s first 
ar; ph is a bird’s-eye view of the whole lesson 
with an analysis of it. iss Lovett’s article has the 
lesson planned another way. The particular point 
of fault-finding seems foolish to us, but it was serious 
enough to them. Grasp just what the importance 
of washing was. Professor Riddle (on vs. 2, 3), Pro- 
fessor Clow (paragraph 2), and Dr. Mackie (para- 
raphs 1, 2, 3) explain the various washings also. 
fr. Ridgway draws. needed lesson on fault-finding in 
general. Now to show how we also are guilty of the 
same sort of Pharisaism, read Professor Clow’s fourth 
aragraph, Professor Riddle’s note on verse 6, and 
Mir. Ridgway's second pereerey>. Now take up 
Christ s reply to this sort of thing; Professor Clow 
(paragraph 3), Miss Lovett (sections 1 and 2). Pro- 
fessor Riddle (v, 11), and Dr. Mackie (paragraph 4) 
explain particularly what ‘‘Corban” meant. Mr. 
Ridgway speaks of talk without deeds (paragraph 3 ‘ 
- and Mr. Wells gives several examples of it. r. 
Ridgway has a comment on Moses’ direct teaching 
(paragraph 4). Professor Clow then shows. how 
Jesus taught what real defilement is paragraphs 5 
and 6). ead also here Professor Riddle’ 
verses 19 to 23. 


The Class in Session 

The critics who came to Jesus at this time were 
probably a committee who came down from head- 
quarters to Anvenhigets him, very much as one came to 
investigate John the Baptist (John1; 19). We may 
study the passage according to its natural divisions. 

1. The Pharisees’ Criticism of Jesus. Probably 
the first thing this committee observed was that 
Jesus and his friends omitted certain ceremonial 
acts. ‘These were various washings that had become 
a ann of the customary religious practise of the Jew- 
ish ceremonialists and all whom they could influ- 
ence. These washin were based on special 
Scripture injunctions (Exod. 40 : 12; Lev. : 6; 
Exod, 30 : 18-21; Lev. 16: 4-24; Lev. 14 : 8,9; Deut. 
21 : 1-9), which were elaborated by the Pharisees to 
a minute ritual for daily practise that Moses’ law 
never contemplated. Much of this hand-washing and 
dish-washing in the name of religion was empty ritual, 
and meant absolutely nothing. Pharisaism is not 
dead. ‘The root of Pharisaism is a heathenish and 
low conception of God. The Pharisee, ancient or 
modern, conceives of God as a hair-splitting lawyer 
who is pleased or displeased with certain perform- 
ances. In fact, he makes these rformances more 
important than God himself. Then the ritual ob- 
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Mark 7: 1-23. Commit verses 5, 6 


Golden Text: For the kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.—Romans 14 : 17 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 

Verse 1.—Who were the Pharisees and scribes? (Riddle.) 

Verse 2.—What ceremonial law is referred to here? 
(Riddle ; Class in Sesson, 1.) 

Verse 3.—What is the meaning of “diligently ’’ in this 
hat was ‘‘ the tradition of the elders ’’ ? (Riddle; 
Clow, 2.); Puy abe akthbesd as ul id Hoes Ook ; 

Verses 6; 7.—Where is this quotation from Isaiah found ? 
Did Isaiah intend this as a prophecy when he wrote it? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verses 8, 9.—What commandment of God did Jesus 
refer to here? (Riddle.) 

Verse 10.— Where is this quotation from Moses found? 
Was there a special reason for the mention of this com- 
mandment in this connection ? (Riddle. ) 

Verses 11-13.—Explain this passage (Riddle; Clow, 

» 4). 
, Verse 14.—Where were the people when Jesus called 
them to him again? (Riddle.) 

Verse 15.—To what extent is this statement to be inter- 
preted literally ? (Riddle; Clow, 5 ; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 16.— Why does the Revised Version omit verse 16 ? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 17.—In what a sense was this a parable? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 19.—What is meant by the phrase ‘‘ making all 
meats clean ’’? (Riddle.) 


z 


i 








scures God. Pharisaism is a natural tendency of the 
human heart to put a difficult external penance of 
some sort in the place of a very much more difficult 
internal purification. 

2. Jesus’ Answer from the Scripture. Because 
these men thought that they were condemning Jesus 
from the Scriptures, Jesus bases his answer to them 
ou the Scripture itself. He quotes from Isaiah, their 
most loved prophet, and shows that Isaiah declares 
that there is a lip worship when the heart is absent, 
and that tradition is made to take the place of the 
law of righteousness. . He then goes on to show how 
they themselves ‘‘get around” the plain law of 
Moses in one typical instance, He quotes the well- 
known law in re: to a child's honoring its parents, 
and calls to their mind that a man can say of his 
| ewe that they are Corban, dedicated to God, and 

erefore you may not have them. Such casuistry is 
almost incredible to us. They are convicted by their 
own Scriptures and their own practise. 

Jesus then utters the great moral truth—simple 
enough it seems to us, but it was a fresh thing to 
most of his hearers—that outward things do not defile 
aman. Matthew here tells us that his disciples came 
and told him that the investigating committee were 
scandalized at him. His reply was brief—‘‘let them 
alone: they are blind” (Matt. 15 : 12-14). 

3. Jesus’ Deeper Interpretation of This to His 
Disciples. Peter, so says Matthew, asks Jesus for 
an interpretation of his statement that external 
things do not defile a man. This shows us how firmly 
rooted was their feeling that religious acts were vital 
things. So, as he had answered the scribes from the 
Scriptures, he now answers the disciples from na- 
ture. Do you not see, he said, that the body auto- 
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Eo wane of all the food that 
about which the disci ; 
are "Ss 

them are sin and v bie with time, 
place, and person (see Rom, 14: 1-8). Mark, who is, of 
course, ting years afterward, adds the note that 
it was at this time that Jesus taught them that all 
meats were clean. Then Jésus declares to all time 
that the uncleanness that is really defiling is the un- 
cleanness of the thoughts. Sins that we lay to the 
aoane ane to the mind and the desires of it; out of 
the all evil deeds proceed. 

Pharisaism is the dry rot of all religion. It has its 
source in the perversity of the human heart. To be 
truly godly a man must give his heart to God; that 
is, he must desire to do what God desires; he must 
want to doright, long for it. It is easier for the natu- 
tal man to walk barefoot over hot plowshares than 
to give his heart toGod, Pharisaism is an attempt 
to satisfy conscience by doing a difficult outward 
thing in the place of surrendering the inner man to 
God. There is absolutely no merit in it. God pee 
Give me your heart; and man says, I will keep vigil 
all night in prayer; I will wash endless times in 
the day ; I will wear clothes that indicate my faith ; 
I will not stir from my house all day Sunday, except 
togo to church. Oh, Pharisaism will offer almost any 
sacrifice except to say ‘‘Have mercy on me,O God, a 
sinner.” Generally a Pharisee is thoroughly self- 
deceived, especially when he inherits his Pharisaism, 
as these Jews had; his real conscience is dead; he 
will offer prayers and at tlie same time rob widows. 
This is the one thing that Jesus had no patience with; 
he attacked it in every form. In this lesson he ruth- 
lessly tears the sham from his critics, and does not 
hesitate to tell them that they are blind and headed 
for the ditch. Pharisaism is as common to-day, as 
ever, and God is just as opposed to it as ever. And 
every one of us needs to be sharply alert against it 


in himself. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. Who were these critics ? 

2. What was the ground of their criticism? 

3. What is a Christian Pharisee? i 

4- Why did Jesus give that quotation from Isaiah in an- 
— these men? 

5. How did they make the law of Moses of no effect, ac- 
cording to the example given by Jesus? 

6. What. would you call a spiritually blind man ? 

7. Do consciences have to be educated? Give instances 
of uneducated consciences. 

8, What is a pure heart? 


Other Teaching Points 


It is very popular with some to point to some gocd deed 
that they do, some charity, some reform, and say, ‘‘ This is 
my religion.’’. God recognizes nothing except loyalty to 
himself ; of all else he says, ‘I never knew you: depart 
from me.”’ 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, broken self 
pride, self-will, a recognition of sin. A broken and a con- 
trite heart he will not despise. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, but it isn’t there yet 
True cleanliness is godliness, not next toit. In heaven 
there are no near-pure hearts, 

There is no particular merit in being uncomfortable. 
God, like any general, wants his soldiers well-cared for 
and sound and happy. Sometimes they must endure hard- 
ships in the campaign, but’ t’s their loyalty in either peace 
or war that commends them to their general, not their 
suffering. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Mark 7 : 24-30; Matt. 8 : 5-23.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
in the ing lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

So far as we know, Jesus never set foot ahywhere 
outside of Jewish soil. Once he went nearly out of the 
country ; some think that he probably did cross the 
border. We have very few instances of his meeting 
with any but Jews, but there are a few such. Once 
he went away up toward Tyre for a rest, and had an 
interesting interview with a Gentile woman, and 
once he did a work of healing for a Roman soldier. 





1. Why did Jesus at first refuse to grant the woman’s 
request ? 

2. What are the commendable points in the woman’s 
answer? 

3. In what way did the centurion show his faith ? 

4 What did he mean by saying, ‘‘I also ‘am a man 
under authority ?”’ 

5. How would you interpret Matthew 8: 11, 12? 


Evanston, ILL. 


LESSON FOR-OCT. 13 (Mark 7 : 1-23) 


By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D. D. 


HRIST’S and his significant claims 
‘é stirred the watchful scribes and. Pharisees to 
a 


- bath. 
- Jerusale 


teaching, set in unfor- 


jealous . His 
_ getable and his manner of life roused them to 
wan a boty Ese tas toupiny, oF the tee 
iaded and silenced | 


He had confou 
a deputation of 
: m 


them. Now 
skilled and trusted disputants from 


; road: ** Why walk not thy disciples according to 
traditions 


‘minds and hearts of the 


the elders, eat bread with un- 
washen hands?" Here we find the battle set 
between the obdurate and ége-long temper of the 
Pharisees and the Spirit of Christ. It falls into three 
movements: First, the accusing questions and 
Christ’s reply. Second, his m 
tude. . Third, his interpretation to the disciples. 
Washing of the body had both a sanitary and a 


religious ificance among the Hebrews. The 
Jews have always believed that cleanliness is a part 
of godliness. eir ceremonial law, with its declared 


intention of keeping Jew and Gentile apart, had 
enforced this washing in the case of vessels or tables 
which an uncircumcised Gentile might have touched. 
This broad law of sanitary cleansing and this cere- 
monial law of fees re cation had been wrought 
out into a host of detailed prescriptions. These had 
become a burden on the lives and a bondage on the 
ple. The whole day was 
a round of watchful and toilsome hours under this 
shackling e of ritual observances. The weighty 
matters of God’s law, even the large, wholesome 
commands of duty, were counted less worthy of 
honor than these petty and exacting observances 
imposed by the traditions of the elders. They were 
like a creeper we round a stately tree and 
crushing it to death. ere Jesus breaks this binding 
and hindering ritual as Samson burst his withes, 
and sets righteousness again upon the throne of the 
conscience and the heart. 

He makes a threefold reply to the accusing ques- 
tions. He declares, to begin with, that this scrupulous 


‘and exacting ritual is a thing of the lips, not of the 


heart. He quotes a pungent verse from Isaiah, so 


‘that these petty-minded religionists may see, as in a 


glass, their own hypoc 


ritical faces. It is not only 
easy, but too often certain, that men bow the knee 
in ostentatious devotion, and chant a stately 
liturgy in unctuous tones, when the heart is. hot and 
high with passion and pride. Christ’s second answer 
is that these accusers, with their ritual demands, 
have set aside the commandments of God, to put 
their traditions in their place. Then he. declares 
that this exalting of ritual to the place of righteous- 
ness blinds the moral vision and perverts the con- 
Science. He cites their dic¢um that if a son only say 
‘“Corban,” that is, “‘ This is for a gift to the altar,” 
upon the contribution he ought to make to his aged 
father's su — he is freed from his obligation to 
keep the fifth commandment. A broken law of God, 
a starving mother, and a corrupted worshiper’s heart 
are the issues of such a pre-eminence to ritual. 

We need to relearn these truths to-day. There is 
a tendency to an elaborateness in worship, and to an 
insistence on exact and ordered service, which is sim- 
ply Pharisaic ritual in a modern dress. It is as 

eenly defended and as morally injurious. When- 
ever men insist that forms of worship, ceremonies of 
admission, the keeping of days and hours and priest- 
ordained feasts, the wearing of vestments and the 
observance of postures, are obligatory, as though 
they were laws of God, and are an essential part of 
religion, they are sitting down with the scribes and 
Pharisees. The effect, as we see openly in the 
Romish church, with its Jesuitry, and its distinctions 
of mortal and venial sins, and its insistence on ‘wor- 
ship with so slight regard for truthfulness among the 
people of Romish countries, is always a moral cor- 
ruption. It can be seen in other and subtler forms 
in those religious circles which maintain their forms 
with a haughty claim that men who do not practise 
them are not members of Christ’s church at all, and 
at the same time cherish their endorsed privileges 
and neglect the r. A ritualistic hens ascinates 
certain minds. But it also corrupts them. It may 
seem to possess both dignity and beauty. But it is 
not the religion of Christ and the New Testament. 

From these richly-robed and soft-handed ritualists 
Jesus turns'to the honest, unsophisticated hearts of 
the common people. He'sets his message in a para- 
bolic saying which was sent forth as a seed of 
thought and life. “‘ Nothing from without can defile.” 
As his netrating expositor, Paul, expounded it, 
‘‘The kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” A tr fisherman at his homely table 
after a night of toil, or a carpenter fresh from his 
long day’s labor in the sun, might eat with unwashen 
hands. Yet that mattered little if a grateful heart, 
filled with a pure devotion, was uplifted in thanks- 
giving to God. In that saying lies the charter of his 
people’s liberty in Christ. 

The interpretation craved by the disciples lies 


attack him on what they thought a safe 


to the multi- 
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has a double and a reflex defilement. 
within, and all without shall be cleansed. 
Giascow, ScoTLAND, 
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“The acacia Bible Dictionary 
_ By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Te 3. Probably toward the close of April, 
- 29. 

ii Somewhere in or near Gennesaret, 
probably at Capern aum, 

The Pharisees,—The stricter sect of the Jews, and 
the Llp ge ponents of our Lord. This lesson 
brings out their adherence to ‘‘ traditions,” to cere- 
monial observances, and also their hypocrisy and 
ay The official expounders of the law of 

—The o TS oO w 
Moses. The name was derived from the fact that 
they were at first the class that copied the Scriptures. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Gathered together unto him: This 
points to a concerted attack upon Jesus and his dis- 
ciples.—Had come from Jerusalem : In that city the 

atest hostility to our Lord had already been mani- 
ested. Nese chapter 3 : 22. 

Verse 2.—Had seen: Probably on some recent oc- 
casion.—A te their bread: That is, partook of some 
ordinary meal.— With defiled: Or, **common,”— 
That is unwashen hands: This does not refer to 
washing for the sake of cleanliness, but a cere- 
monial washing, as is explained in verses 3, 4. The 
term ‘‘common” is therefore equivalent to ** defiled,” 
in the ceremonial sense. Leviticus 15: 11 was held 
to be the Scriptural basis-of the Pharisaical “ang. 
but the context shows that their usage was really 
based upon ‘‘ the tradition of the elders” (vs. 3, 5). 

Verse 3.—Diligently: Greek, ‘with the fist.” 
The literal sense points to a washing with one fist 
closed, and then the other, ‘‘ Diligently” is a de- 
tived sense.— 7he tradition of the elders: Certain 
rules held to have been handed down by. word of 
mouth from Moses and the fathers of the nation. 

Verse 4.—And when they come from the market- 
place: ‘‘When they come” is implied, but not ex- 
pressed, in the Greek.—Bathe themselves: ‘‘ Bathe” 
is used by the American Revisers to show that the 
term is not the same as ‘‘ wash’ (v.3). It is literally 
“baptize,” that is, a ceremonial use of water. The 
two oldest manuscripts, however, read ‘sprinkle 
themselves.” 

Verse 5.—Ask him: The narrative begun in verses 
I, 2. is resumed, verses 3, 4 being parenthetical. The 
question was in regard to the disciples’ conduct, but 
was really an attack upon Jesus himself. 

Verse 6.— Well did Isaiah prophesy of you hypo- 
crites: From Isaiah 29: 13. Matthew places the 
citation in a different position, but the sense is not 
affected. The passage originally refers to the Jew- 
ish people in the days of Isaiah, but is properly ap- 
plied to the Jews of our Lord's day. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that the prophet himself foresaw the 
later application. 

Verse 8.— Ye /eave.: Or, ‘‘let go.” They depreci- 
ate God's command in comparison with human tradi- 
tion. 

Verse 9.— Reject the commandment of God: This 
is a further step, a violation of God’s command. ‘The 
specific precept referred to is the Fifth Command- 
ment; see vérses 10, 11.—The latter part of this 
verse is not well attested. 

Verse 10.—For Moses said: Exodus 20:12 and 
21:17. This commandment was selected because it 
furnished, through the practise mentioned in verse 
It, a most flagrant instance of hypocrisy and of vio- 
lation of the command of God means of *‘ tradi- 
ticu.” 

Verse 11.—But ye say: Ye” is emphatic. The 
verse refers to a subterfuge, sanctioned by “ tradi- 
tion,” namely, that by saying ‘‘ Corban” (** given to 
God") of his possessions a man was absolved from 
the duty of caring for his parents ; but the brief ex- 
pression was not considered sufficient to bind him to 
devote his property to religious uses. 

Verse 12.—Ye no longer suffer him: This is our 
Lord’s comment on the conduct referred to in verse 
11. It amounted to permitting a man to neglect 
caring for his father or mother. 

Verse 13.—Making void the word of God: A fur- 
ther comment. Upholding such conduct (v. 11) was 
a direct rejection of ‘‘the word [commandment] of 
God."”—Many such like things ye do: This was but 
a specimen of Pharisaical rejection of God’s laws. 

erse 14.—Cadtled.to him the multitude again: 
The crowd had probably withdrawn. or scattered 
during the controversy with the Pharisees and Scribes 
(VS. 5-13). 
Verse 15.— There is nothing from without: This 
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is to be explained in the light of the context. The 
discussion been in regard to ceremonial clean- 
ness and uncleanness. The Mosaic regulations had 
been given to teach mora/ y tentet ae ceremonial 
purity. But this purpose had been obscured by: the 
emphasis put upon ceremonial cleanness 
cleanness in the matter of food. Our Lord opposes 
this error in this verse. The reference is not to the 
sanitary or u character of what is eaten or 
drunk. It is that the ceremonial unclean- 
ness bas no moral effect on ‘‘ the man,” but that what 
proceeds from the heart does. In this sense the verse 
is to be taken literally. At this point Matthew tells 
that the Pharisees were ‘' offended,” caused to stum- 
ble, for this saying seemed to abrogate the Mosaic 

uirements. 

erse 16 is omitted in the best manuscripts. 

Verse 17.—His disciples: Matthew, “‘ Peter.”— 
The parable; Here used in the wider sense of a 
comparison, or pithy saying. 

Verse 18.— Without understanding also: This 
— that the disciples ought to have known by 
this time the spiritual character of their Master's 
teachings. 

Verse 19.—/nio his heart : Here used in the sense, 
common in the Bible, of the entire inner man, —This 
he said, making a// meats clean: This is an early 
interpretation, meaning that our Lord by this saying 
abrogated the distinction between clean and unclean 
food. But as such a comment by the evangelist is 
unusual, some prefer to connect with ‘‘ draught,” 
that is, the offal from a man is chemically cleansed 
by a natural process. 

Verse 21.—Oxut & the heart of men; The body is 
not the source of , but ‘the heart of men.”— Zvi? 
peste Se ght This is the pegs term, which is ex- 
ans ed in detail by what follows. Mark’s list is 

uller than-that of Matthew. The plural forms point 
to the sins as common and notorious, 

Verse 23.—Proceed from within: Many of the 
sins named are regarded as merely animal appetites, 
but this verse connects all of them with the heart, 
the inner man, the real source of sin. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway _ 


The Do Nothings.— Wien they saw ... they found 
fault (Auth, Ver., v. 2). A Pharisee is a fellow who 
doesn’t like work. Hunts an easy job. Fault-find-‘ 
ing the easiest job on earth. Takes neither muscle, 
brains nor courage me 18: 18; Hab. 1: 13). The 
brightest, cleanest, keenest man in the plant, is 
selected to be the inspector. But any old thing of a 
man makes a fault-finder. Jesus was aii inspector. 
He wanted only the most perfect goods turned out. 
These Pharisees illustrate the danger of religious 
formalism. When Methodism came the lazy old do- 
nothing creeds found fault with the “great un- 
washed.” When the Salvation Army sprung up 
with its bass drums, tambourines, and slum brigades 
—well, what did you say at first? Never find fault 
with anything thatis trying, even a little bit, to make 
men better and life nobler. Who are we to ‘‘ knock”? 
None of us is so very good (Luke 9g : 50). 


“Good Form.”"—Holding the tradition of the 
elders (vy. 3). If you don’t believe there is binding 
power in the ‘‘ tradition of the elders,” try breaking 
a tradition some day. I dare any of you women to go 
to church in the kimono you looked. so sweet in at 
breakfast. Why not, if so becoming—they do in 
pene. I know a minister who ‘‘ put his foot in it” 

use he put his neck into a red necktie before 
going into the pulpit on Easter. Religious folks too 
pious to go to church except well-dressed will skin 
their neighbors alive for a few dollars down the 
week. This is what Jesus was talking about. Ask 
the store girls and the servants, and they can tell 
you a thing or two (Matt. 23: 14). Another ‘‘tradi- 
tion of the elders” is ‘‘solemncholy” religion. Did 
you ever hear one read the Scriptures in those deep, 
mournful chest-tones with awful accent? Their chil- 
dren don’t join church. Neither would I. The re- 
ligion of Jesus is the place for fun. To some old 
timers a stiff ironed face was as important as Jewish 
washed hands. But laundered religion is played out 
in these soft-shirt days of brotherhood and help the 
other fellow. 


** Hot Air."—Zhis people honoreth me with their 
lips (v. 6). ‘All talk.” They said of Mrs. Murphy, 
‘* Butter wouldn’t melt in that woman’s mouth,” But 
what Mrs. Murphy did afterward was ‘‘something 
else.” I heard some church folks I knew talking 
ehurch. I had to take a second look. They had on 
hand so much religious work they were working over- 
time.. But up at the church—well, ask Dr. Smith. 
Some bag © and girls honor their parents with the 
mouth, Is your heart as good as yourtongue? You 
talk big, do you live big? You speak nobly, do you 
think nobly? You teach rst Corinthians thirteen 
splendidly, but are you only a street band? The 
cruelest folks that ever lived out of savagery were 
religious folks. They could stone a fellow-man to 
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death in the old dispensation and give him 
an auto-da-fe in the new: Good wen are 
all right, and the world wants to hear them, 
But this busy, rushing, electric world is just 
hungry for Christian love. Songs and ser- 
mons are splendid things, but hands and 
hearts are what touch the neighbors (1 Pet. 
2: 12). 


‘The Mistakes of Moses.”"—or Moses 
said (v, 10). They were great sticklers for 
Moses. Moses was dead. While he lived 
they wore him out, Now they were past 
masters at dodging around him. You may 
remember Lincola beautifully said some- 
thing about a ‘government of the people, 
by the people, and for the le.’’ I don’t 
know how it is in your state, but come out 
here in Pennsylvania, the very state in which 
Lincoln spoke these words, and we will show 

ou how little we people of Pennsylvania 
ave to do with our government, And poor 
Philadelphia—and Pittsburgh! The world 
has been for years trying to get around 
Moses. Christ thinks what Moses says is 
right, Moses said rest one day in seven, 
Even France is crying for a Sabbath. Moses 
said the dead are unclean. So does modern 
medicine. Moses said when a man stole a 
sheep make him work and earn four, We 
send him down to the Eastern Penitentiary 
with its library, orchestra, brass band, and 
all the comforts of home and keep him nice 
and easy like. He also finds ‘* professors’ 
there who teach him to be a more expert 
operator the next time he undertakes to 
‘lift’’ property. Moses said something 
about resting every seven years. We prefer 
to have * panics’? and suffering. It would 
pay the world to listen to Moses—and it will 
pay you (Exod. 22:1, 2; 2 Sam, 12:6; 
Luke 19 : 8). 


The Twins.— Making void the word of 
God (v. 13). . The old Hebrews did it by 
tradition. We do it by neglect. Easier. 
The Word of God lifts up. No poverty. 
Family can’t stay poor two generations, No 
war. Whieh the Word of God has éffect, 
good-by war. Good-by armies, dreadnaughts, 
gun: factories. Yes, and good-by Rum. War 
and Rum, the red blood dust twins, ** who'll 
do your work ’’ (Isa, 2 : 4). ase 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


* 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers ate invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every. anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week, An important circular ex- 
Lenser | the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Your Legacy.— Zhe singdom of God is 
.. + peace (Golden Text). The late D, L. 
Moody, in speaking of the familiar passage, 
** My peace I leave with you,’’ said, ‘‘ Did 
ou ever think that, when Christ was dying, 
made a will? . Perhaps you have thought 
that no one ever remembered you in a will, 
but if you are in the Kingdom, Christ re- 
membered you in his. He willed his body 
to Joseph of Arimathea, his mother to John 
the son of Zebedee, and he willed his Spirit 
back to his Father. But to his disciples he 
left his peace (not ours, but his) and his 
joy. They say a man can’t make a will now 
that lawyers can’t break, and drive a four- 
in-hand right through it, but I challenge 
them to break Christ’s will. No. judge or 
jury can set that aside.”’—Af/rs. R. W. 
Lowe, Delavan, N. Y. From The Chris- 
tian Herald, 


Are We Easy to Live With?—/or the 
kingdom of God is... joy (Golden Text), 
A pastor who was commending religion to a 
boy expressed the hope that he would give 
his heart to Christ in his youth. ‘‘ Religion 
is a continual joy,’’ said he. ‘* Look at your 
sister Sarah. How much that dear girl en- 
joys her religion!’* ‘* Yes,’’ replied the 
boy, ** Sadie may enjoy her religion, but no- 
body else in the’ house does.’’ The ideal 
religious life in the home will make religion 
enjoyable to all its inmates.—Aary Z. Wat- 
son, Hartford, Conn, From The Record of 
Christian Work. 


The Unsatisfied Plant.—/or the Aingdom 
of God is not eating and drinking, but right- 
cousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit 
(Golden Text). There is said to be a strange 
plant in South America which finds a moist 
place and sends its roots down and becomes 
green for a little while until the place be- 
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comes dry, when it draws itself out and rolls 
itself up and is blown along by the wind 
until it comes to another moist where 
it repeats the same process. On and on the 
plant goes, stopping wherever it finds a little 
water, until the is dry ; then in the end, 
after all its wanderings, it is but a 
bundle of dry roots and leaves. It is the 
werit's springs. They driak snd Git again, 
w s rink and 4 
and go on from ng .to spring, blown by 
the winds of and desire, and at last 
their souls are nothing but bundles of unsat- 
isfied desires and burning thirsts. rs. M) 


Watts, Herne Hill, London, Eng. From 


Sunday at Home. 


A Business Proposition.— 7he hingdom 
of God is not eating and drinking, but right- 
cousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit 

Golden Text). ‘‘ Here, boy, let me have a 
un,’’. ‘*Can’t nohow, ter.”? — ** Why 
not?. You've got them, 1. heard you call 
them out a minute -ago, loud e h to be 
heard down ‘o the City Hall.’’. ** Yés, but 
that was down t’other block, ye know, where 
I hollered.’’ ‘** What does that’ matter? 
Come, now, no fooling, hand me outa 
paper,.. I’m in.a hurry.’’. **Couldn’t sell 
you a paper in this here block, mister, ’cos 
it. b’longs to Limpy.- He’s just up_ the 
furder end, now ; you’ll meet him.’’ ** Who 
is Limpy, and why’ does he haye this spe- 
cial block?’’ ‘*’Cos us other kids ’ 
to let him have it. You see, it’s a g run 
on ’count of all the offices along, and he’s 
that lame that he can’t get ’round lively like 
us rest, so we 'greed that the first one caught 
selling on his beat should be lit on and 
thrashed, See?’’ “Yes, I do see.: So 
you newsboys have a sort of: brotherhood 
among yourselves?’’ ‘* Well, we’re going 
to look out for a little cove what's lame, any- 
how, you bet!’’ ‘*There comes Limpy 


now. He’s lucky to have such friends.’’ | 


The gentleman bought two papers of him, 
and went on his way downtown, wondering 
how many men in business would refuse ‘to 
sell their wares in order to give a weak, halt- 
ing brother a chance for a clear field.— 7he 
Rev. C. H. Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N.Y. 
From The Epworth Herald) ~"' - ' 

What One Face Showed.—/or the king- 
dom of God is not eating and drinking, but 
. . » peace (Golden Text).' A young girl met 
Frances Ridley Havergal on a brief’ railway 
journey, and said long afterward: ‘*I am so 
glad that I saw, just once, that God-satisfied 
face !’’—Elisabeth B. Stansfield, Pasadena, 
Cal.. From The Sunday - Night Evangel, 
by Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


How Do We Rate Sins ?— And the Phari- 
sees and the scribes ask him, Why walk not 
thy disciples according to the tradition of the 
elders? (v. 5.) ‘*In a certain village in 
Scotland there lived a half-witted man whose 
coat presented a most curious appearance, 
All down the front it was covered with 
patches of various sizes, mostly large. When 
asked why the coat\was patched in such a 
remarkable way, he answered that the patches 
represented the sins of his neighbors, He 
pointed to each patch, and gave the story of 
the sin of some one in the village, then went 
on to another, until he had related the sins 
of all in the village. On the back of his coat 
there was a small patch, no bigger than a 
three-penny piece. On being asked what it 
represented, he said, ‘That’s my ain sin, 
and I cannot see it!’ Is nothis a fair pic- 
ture of the attitude of the Pharisees in 
Christ’s time ?’’. And how about our own 
attitude to-day ?2—W, &, Clark, Crosland 
Moor, Huddersfield, Eng. From. The Sun- 
day School Chronicle. The prise for this 
week is awarded to this illustration, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


TE their bread with unwashen... hands 
A (v. 2). According to the rabbinical 
rule, though the hands may have been 
washed a few minutes before, and be quite 
clean, they must be washed again as part of 
the table etiquette immediately before grace 
is said and the méal: begins. The formula 
recited during the act of. washing is,;- ‘Blessed 
be thou, O Lord. our God, king of the. uni- 
verse, who hast sanctified us by thy laws 
and given commandment concerning the 





washing of‘hands.’’ In addition to this al- 
lusion to divine authority there is a tradition 
that a great rabbi once on returning home 
sat down to eat without washing his hands, 
-“ immediately afterward became sick and 


Except they wash their hands diligenti; 
(v. 3). In the Greek the word «diligently ” 
is, with the fist. Water is | poet n 
one hand, which is scrubbed the r, 
and then this clean hand becomes the wash- 
ing hand. The rabbis, however, do not 
leave loose cnds like this. You must know 
which hand begins, And so they teach that 
the left must begin by washing -the right, be- 
cause the inferior must serve the superior ! 

Washing of me and pots, and brasen ves- 
sels (v. 4). With regard to cups’ and pots 
the chief object is to avoid any mingling of 
meat and milk in those dishes... That might 
incur the sin of seething ‘a kid in its own 
mother’s milk.’ “The third item, brasen ves- 
sels, which ay mean bedsteads or divans, 
would imply that ‘the original purpose of 
making clean by water had disappeared and 
given place to a formality of ‘superstitious 


protection, This the priest of the Eastern 


church pays a visit to a home, and carries 
with him a pail containing holy. water. With 
this he sprinkles the floors, walls, and furni- 
ture of the house in order to proteet the 
family against sickness. en 

Corban, that is to say, given to God (v. 11). 
The reference might be to a lamb, the first- 
born of its mother, for which the redemption 
money had not yet been paid to the priest. 
An Oriental Jew sometimes goes to consult 
a doctor on Saturday, and when he has been 
examined, and is about to receive the pre- 
scription, he asks to be excused from paying 
on that day, because to carry a dollar would 
be an act of labor on the day of rest ! When 
the doctor, however, puts the paper under a 
weight at the end of the table, saying that 
he quite understands such conscientious 
ay ue and will give the prescription when 
the fee is sent, then the patient with a sick 
man’s smile draws the coin from his pocket. 
The same cunning that hides behind a higher 
claim of God can always evade that claim 
when it conflicts with personal interest. But 


this’ is'not » Jewish monopoly in the East.” _ 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoypt. 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Eleven stereographs (or lesson pictures) will 
be needed for this fourth quarter, costing $1.84. 
‘Those who own the 1g9rr material need only 
nine new ones, costing $1.50. ‘Those who have 
both 1910 and 1911 material need only eight 
new ones ($1.34). The stereoscope (through 
which the pictures are seen in vivid lifelikeness) 
is 85 cents. Stereographs, less than four in one 
order, 20 cents each. Postage or express is 
prepaid by the publishers on every order, Send 
to-The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ISTINCTIONS of ‘clean and un- 
clean,’’ about which the scribes and 
Pharisees were so punctilious, were 

of course originally based on the old Mosaic 
law, but rabbis for hundreds of years had 
been adding more and more distinctions of 
their own. Many of the newer rules were 
nothing more nor less than traditions about 
things supposed to be ‘“‘lucky’’ or “‘un- 
lucky.’’? Jesus went straight down to under- 
lying principles, and tried to maké people 
see that those were the essentials, The 
scribes were proud of their exhaustive book 
knowledge. He showed them that he knew 
the Mosaic law far better than they them- 
selves knew it. 

You can see for yourself just such a,book 
as those from which the Master had read 
and studied the law, if you go to the Samari- 
tan Synagogue at Shechem. The priest 
there is the guardian of a really wonderful 
treasure in the line of books—a hand-written 
copy of the first five sections of our Old Tes- 
tament, Genesis to Deuteronomy. It may 
have been even in Jesus’ day a very ancient 
copy. 

You can look through your stereoscope 
and see the Samaritan priest, a bearded man 
wearing.a long robe and a turban, with the 
precious manuscript beside him. It is not 
at all like our modern printed and bound 
volumes, but more like a long wall map held 
horizontally, with a roller at each side. The 
material is parchment made from animal 
skins; the skins were pieced together and 
their edges cut even so as to form a long, 
continuous strip like a web of cloth. Those 


‘words you see arranged in horizontal lines 
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read from right to left, like Hebrew, but the 
letters are not like the Hebrew; they are of 
a curious, old-fashioned shape, never used 
nowadays, ss 

When a person was reading from such a 
book as this (Luke 4: 16, 17) he had to 
keep windi 
to the other in order to have the text in 

The passage which Jesus quoted about 
honoring parents and t punishment de- 
served by a cruel son are among the con- 
tents of very book which you see. 

He tried to make the 
leaders of the 


tic and pom- 
see what a shame- 
lly wrong thing it was to teach men and 
women to put all their emphasis on foolish 
superstitions instead of on the things that are 
real and eternal. © 
(Use a stereograph entitled ‘* Samaritan 
High-priest with the Pentateuch Roll at 
Shechem.’’? This same stereograph was 
used in 1911.) 


One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


RMS FiLtep.—Our lesson is about 
empty forms, and how they may be 

' filled with life. The truths may be 
brought out effectively by a series of object 
lessons. For example, a basin—perhaps a 
doll basin—may be set before the class to 
indicate the many washings taught by the 
Pharisees, Tell the class about their minute 
rules for ablution. Ask the class what is the 
real meaning of washing. Of course, clean- 
liness.~ And in spiritual things, therefore, 
washing should stand for —? = Cleanliness 
in the:spirit, a pure heart. Write **A pure 
heart’’ on a piece of white paper cut into 
the shape of a heart, and place it in the 
basins That is what the Pharisees, with 
their cruel persecution of Christ, did not sto 
to consider, ti. 

In the same way prepare symbols showing 
other. religious forms that may be empty.of 
life. - Sabbath-keeping is one of them. Set 
before the.class seven boxes, plainly marked 
with ‘the'..names ‘of:.the seven: days ofxthe 
week; What shall we put) inte the first.six 
days ofthe week? Faithful work.. Have 
six members of the. class write those words 
on six slips of paper, and place the slips in 
the first six boxes, -What must we put into 
our -Sabbaths, to prevent their being mere 
empty forms? Rest and worship. Write 
those words on a slip of paper and place it 
in the seventh box. 

Church-going may be an empty form. 
When isit? When we go just because other 
people are going, and do not listen to the ser- 
mon or join in the prayers, or mean what we 
sing. A bell will represent church-going (a 
small hand-bell), and you will have the 
pupils write on slips of paper, and place in 
the bell brief expressions of what church- 
go:ng will mean to the true Christian : 
** Learn about God,’’ ‘*Praise God,’’ *Give,’’ 
“ Pray,’’ ‘* Fellowship.’’ 

Politeness is an empty form when the 
heart is not in it. Typify politeness by a 
cap or hat taken from the head. Have the 
class place in it slips of paper bearing the 
words, ‘* Respect,’’ ** Obedience,’’ ‘* Cheer- 
fulness,’’ ‘* Love.’? These will all be part 
of true politeness, 

Study is a form that is worth very little 
when we hate study, and go to our books 
only in fear of some one, or in a careless 
mood, Take a school text-book and place 
upon its cover (it will be-covered with pa- 
per) the inscription, ‘*I want to know about 
this world.”’ 

Bible-reading is an empty form when it is 
careless, and we do not remember, or try to 
remember, what we read. Place in a Bible 
a slip of paper as a marker, having written 
upon it (after consultation with the class, as 
in all these exercises), ‘‘I want to know 
God’s will for me.”’ 

Law-keeping will be only an empty form 
if we keep the law because we are obliged 
to, while our hearts want to, break it. Open- 
ing the Bible to the Ten Commandments, 
and speaking of Christ’s illustration in our 
lesson of the cruel way in which the Phari- 
sees treated their parents sometimes, ask the 
class for Christ’s summary of the law, ‘‘ Love 
to God and man,’’ and write these/ words on 
a slip of paper, placing it in the Bible at the 
Commandments. The spirit of love will fill 
all laws with life. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 13 (Mark 7 : 1-23) 


so 
occupy and control, that from this: temple of 
the Holy Spirit which we are there shall emerge 
no unclean th Keep thou our hearts, we 
pray thee, from all unrighteousness, and cleanse 
us by thine own indwelling. In Jesus’ name 
we pray. Amen, 

After the Lesson.—“* They found fault !”’ 
And we pao prarbiag do that. Recuagbana 
one with a heaven spea us, 
and we know that Nas wool are true, it is 
easy to take away the _ of that which w- 
have heard by finding fault with the speaker. 
The Pharisees were missing the great mes- 
sage of the Christ, because their eyes werc 
fixed upon what they regarded as the failings 
of the disciples. I am going to put on the 
board the last three words of verse 2, ‘‘ They 
found fault.’ 

But there was something else that these 
people mighthave found, if the heart of their 
life interests had not been so far from the 
Master. He himself was among them, and 
offered himself to them ; yet they held to their 
own ideas with such a grip that they had no 
hands with which to reach out for anything 
else.. Deep down in their lives there-was a 
spring of wrong and perverse beliefs. It 
may be that some of us are in ‘danger. of 
missing Christ. Suppose we could rub out 
one-word of this and put anotherin its place, . 
and thus could make a new sentence. about 
these people of the olden times, as well as 
about those of us who have thus far been just 
a little on the outside of the great joy into 
which Christ ‘would lead us. Suppose we 
could:rub out.the word ‘‘ fault,’? and. put in 
the word ‘ Christ:’’-. This .could’be :said of! 
manyin-thatday, and-eanbe said of thousands; 
today °My prayer is thathe-old. life, out of, 
which such a sentence as that first one could 
spring may be put away forevery one of us, 
and. that this new sentence may be’ written 
about each one of us, after-this impressive 
lesson’ of to-day. May God add his blessing 
to the teaching that has been done here, to 
the end that all of us may be cleansed from 
unrighteousness, and acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Master ! 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

‘* Blest are the pure in heart.” 

‘* Come, thou Fount of every blessing.” 

**I need thee every hour.’’ 

‘* Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 


. ** My soul, be on thy guard.’* 


‘*O God, mine inmost soul convert.” 
‘** Saviour, more than life to me.” 
‘*So lt our lips and lives express.” 
(References in theses are to the metrical 
Psalm * Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 119 : 1-6 (242 : 3-3). 
Psalm 51 : 1-6 (208 : 1-3). 
Psalm 26 : 1-7 (54 : 1-7). 
Psalm 19 : 5-9 (35 : 1-5) 
Psalm 15 : 1-5 (22 : 1-4). 





Department Helps 








The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—To-day’s lesson contains several 
truths. For children it seems appro- 
priate to select such portions as may 

be expressed in 1 Samuel 16:7: ‘ The 
Lord’ looketh on the heart,’’ using this as 
the Golden Text. 

Nearly all children are frequently admon- 
ished to lgeep hands, faces, and clothes clean. 
Without lessening the importance of outward 
cleanliness, to-day’s lesson emphasizes the 
greater importance of keeping our lives clean 
on. the inside (the thoughts and wishes of 
our hearts) to please God. 

dntroduction.—When you children come 
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understand about the street-clean- 


garbage-men. 
saw something unclean in your 
of water or your food, what would you 
? tpg Clg lage: Fa Rpm Suswngipae 
things that we eat, drink, and wear, and 
that is right because unclean thi may 
bring sickness. God wants his children to 
have clean habits, but he wants even more, 
that they shall be clean in what they think 
and do. Our friends and other people see 
the outside, but ‘‘the Lord looketh on the 
heart.”’ 


A brave shepherd lad often had to be 
alone with his sheep. I suppose that his 
feet were often dusty as he tramped along 
the roads to find green pastures and clear 
water. His hands and clothes must have 
been soiled if he pulled: poisonous weeds or 
carried a tired lamb. When God wanted a 
good king, he chose David because he had 
kept his heart and life clean. Listen to a 
part of one beautiful song which David 
wrote. It is kept in our Bible, Psalm 24: 
3, 4). His people were helping to bring 
some furniture for God’s tabernacle, and 
they sang, ‘‘ Who shall ascend into the hill 
of the Lord, and who shall stand in his holy 
place?’’ The answer came, ‘‘ He that hath 
clean hands and a pure [clean] heart. 

One-time even good King David sinned, 
but lie prayed, ‘‘ Create in me a c/ean heart, 
Q God, and renew a right spirit within me.’’ 


tony 


/How many.of you remember from last winter 
this prayer: * * , 


** I learned it in the Bible, 

This tender little praver, 

And when the flakes are falling, 
So beautiful and fair, 

I = to my dear Saviour 

is little prayer I know : 

‘Now wash me, and I shall be 

Whiter than snow.’ ”’ 


Lesson Story.—Jesus was sometimes called 
the Son of David. Heknew David’s psalms 
and prayers. Jesus had been teaching his 
disciples to keep their hearts and lives clean, 
and they were trying hard. 

Some people, called Pharisees and scribes, 
lived in the same country with Jesus. They 
were very particular about washing their 
hands end all kinds of dishes. ‘They did 
not think nor care so much about keepin 
their hearts. and lives clean. One day Jesus 
disciples were hungry, and ate some food 
without stopping to wash their hands. ‘The 
Pharisees noticed it, and found fault. They 
asked Jesus why it was. Jesus told them 
that they, the Pharisees, cared more for 
clean hands than they did for clean hearts 
and lives, and he explained what he meant. 
The Pharisees became angry, which proved 
that their hearts were not right. 

God knows whether people think clean 
thoughts and speak clean words, 


** God is always near me, 
Hearing what I say, 
Knowing all my thoughts and deeds, 
All my work and play." 
—Carols, 25 cents, Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago. 


After the Lesson.—A tiny little boy, not 
three years old, used to stand by his mother 
every morning after family prayers. He 
held out two little hands and sang : 


“I washed my hands this morning, 
So very clean and white, 
And gave them both to Jesus, 
To work for him till night.” 


I know God was pleased with the little 
boy’s song. But even dear little children do 
w sémetimes. Then only God can wash 
their hearts pure and clean again. 

Hand-work.—Give to each child a sou- 
venir heart-shaped card. On one side teacher 
or pupil may write, ‘*‘ Keep my heart pure.”’ 
ev the other, ‘‘ The Lord looketh on the 

eart.”’ 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


ing their hands, but this, the 
was against the law. Wh 
ciples do? Let each one prove 
thority. 

Recall the thought of the quarter’s lessons, 
that Jesus wished to give to his disciples an 
unshakable confidence in him through per- 
sonal experience. Will to do my will, Jesus 
had said, and. you shall know. Last week 
the disciples obeyed his will, and left the 
multitude. Then followed that vision on the 
sea, ‘To-day they obey-him in the face of 
strong pops r tradition to the contrary, and 
what do they learn? 

The story is now related in two parts: 
The accusation and the exoneration. 

1. The Accusation. The ition was 
aroused by a question concerning bathing. 
Recall the bathing of the Hindoos in their 
sacred river and the ceremonial washings of 
the Hebrews. Recall how-these ceremonies, 
once symbolic, had now become mete rou- 
tine. We tried to realize the feerahte re- 
luctance of the disciples meekly to accept 
this innovation, but we impressed their obe- 
dience in spite of early training, popular 
tradition, and adverse criticism. Sometimes 
doing his will means opposition to day. 

2. The Exoneration. How did Jesus defend 
his disciples? (1) He proved that while the 
Pharisees could only point to the tradition of 
the elders as their authority, he could claim 
Jehovah’s word, Jesus came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil. The Pharisees themselves were 
breaking the spirit of the law, as they also 
broke the Fifth Commandment. Clean hands, 
clean hearts, clean lips, are desired by Je- 
hovah, but it is the cleansing from sin which 
Christ alone can effect. The washed. hands 
of, the Pharisees had not.cleansed them of 
jealousy and hatred.-- Recall ‘Lady Mac- 
,beth’s futile attempt to cleanse her hands, 

(2) Jesus then,. explained that since ..the 
kingdom is within us, it is from that which 
robs us of righteousness, joy, peace in the 
Holy Spirit, that we must be cleansed. 
From their new insight-.into this spiritual as- 
pect of the kingdom, .the disciples saw, in 
those Pharisees, the ‘‘ whited sepulchres.’”’ 

Clean within! Made clean only by Jesus! 
This is what the disciples learned by their 
obedience. Also never need they fear for the 
authority of Jesus’ word, 

Clean within. Recall the health inspector 
who investigates cellars, slaughter-houses, 
bakeries, etc. Recall the recent order in 
Philadelphia for milk to be served in bottles. 
Clean within, personally, in underclothing 
and skin ; clean within in the thoughts of our 
hearts and sincerity in service, —these are the 
messages to the girls. 


Home Work on the Next Week’s Lesson 

Write fohn 7: 17 from memory. Prove it 
from the story in Mark 7 : 1-23. 

Read Mark 7 : 24-30. Note the nation- 
ality of the woman. How did she recognize 
Jesus? 

Read Matthew 15 : 21-24. What test did 
Jesus place upon this woman? 

Read Matthew 8 : 24-30. Why did Jesus 
— so few miracles upon Gentiles? 

hy did he heal any of them ? 

Read and memorize John 6: 37. Did 
Jesas prove this to the Jews? Did it in- 
clude others than Jews ? 

Read Mark 7 : 24-30. What was essential 
before Jesus could heal the woman's daugh- 
ter? Whom did she mean by ‘‘dogs”’ and 
** children ?”’ 

Read Mark 7 : 24-30. Was Jesus unkind? 
How many people were helped by that 
miracle ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 


** What Shalla Young Girl Read?” By 
Margaret E. Sangster. Definite suggestions 
as to the best books for young girls—a great 
help to parents as well as to the girls them- 
selves. Mrs. Sangster, who for many.years 
wrote upon a variety of subjects dealing with 
young girls, was well fitted to treat this gues- 
tion. The book may be had for 50 cents, 





postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Co, 
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A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 














By Pucker 
Pucker’s “* Views "’ are not only readable, 
but they gue 3 a ee ¥ 
out the ual truth needed by ie 
st -lessons, illustrations, 
blac rd 8, and assign home- 
work.—The . 
ag HAT was a Pharisee?’’ began 
teacher last Sunday. 
*s A hypocrite,’’ spoke up Skinny. 


‘*Not  necessarily,’’ laughed teacher; 
‘though many of them were.’’ Then he 
explained how the Pharisees were the strict- 
est class of Jews, but got so dreadful particu- 
lar that they thought more about being strict 
than of being really good. He told about 
some of their rules, and asked me about their 
wi hands. 

I told him what I had found ir ‘ather’s 
Bible Dictionary ; how it didn’t mean wssh- 
ing off the dirt, but was a ceremony, like 
being baptized over again every time you’d 
been anywhere, for fear something bad had 
been near you. 

Teacher passed around a picture of the 
old-fashioned jugs and bowls that they used, 
and asked, ‘* Who criticized the disciples for 
neglecting these ceremonies ?’’ 

‘Some Jerusalem Pharisees came up 
there butting in,’’ answered Bumps. 

‘* Why didn’t the disciples keep the rules, 
Charlie ?’’ was the next question. 

‘¢ They wouldn’t stand for any such fool- 
ishness,’’ said Bumps. . : 

‘¢ Hadn’t a person ought to be baptized ?” 
asked Fred Keller, the preacher’s boy. 

** Well,’’ answered teacher, ‘‘ that’s quite 
a different matter.’’ 

‘I don’t see how,’’ said Fred, looking 
puzzled ; ‘‘they’re both ceremonies.’’ 

** Verse tells one difference,’’ 
teacher; ‘‘ what is it?’’ 

«Jesus commanded us to be baptized,” 
answered Bert, ‘‘ but they hatched up thosé 
rules about hand-washing, themselves.’?) . ° 

*‘That’s it,’’ replied teacher; ‘* but there’s 
} another difference’in verse 6." “* © ‘*,"” 

At first we couldn’t see anything there 
about baptism. Then little Carl piped up: 
** Their washings were all just form, but 
when you’re baptized you have to mean it 
with all your heart.’’ 

‘*Now you’re getting right into Jesus’ 
thoughts,’’ said teacher, looking glad. ‘*It 
is the inside that counts. But how do you 
know that they weren’t sincere in ‘their 
rules? ’’ 

**’Cause they made such mean ones,”’ 
said Bulldog. He’d been reading up on 
Corban, you know. ‘If a man just said he 
had promised all his extra money to the 
church by and by, he needn’t support his 
old father and mother. That showed their 
heart wasn’t right.’ ’ 

Then teacher told us to listen while he 
read verse 15. ‘*Did I read it right?’ he 
asked, 

**I think you turned it right around,’’ 
spoke ep Bert. ‘‘It ought to say that what 
comes out of a man can’t defile him, but 
what goes into him can—whiskey and to- 
bacco, you know.”’ 

**Open. your Bibles and see,’’ smiled 
teacher ; and, sir, we found it was like he 
read it. 

‘* Let me read it again this way,’’ he said: 
** There is nothing from without a man that 
entering into his dody can defile his sou/, but 
the things which come out of his own heart, 
these are they that degrade his character. 
How will that do?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Does that 
agree with what you found abcut defile, 
Bert?” ~ . 

** Ves, sir; I guess so,’’ answered Bert. 
** Father said the Pharisees thought of cere- 
monial uncleanness, but Jesus meant real 
blackening of soul.”’ 

** That’s it,”’ said teacher ; ‘‘ they judged 
men by the outside alone, while Jesus wanted 
them to see that it is the heart that counts.’’ 

While Bumps put on the board 


said 





THE HEART IS THE MAN 











teacher told a story about a boy he knew 
who was always polite and nice, but kept 
thinking smutty thoughts until, when he grew 
up, he was bad through and-through. ** It 
was what came out of his heart that defiled 
him,”’ finished teacher. 
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‘*So we can put anything into our mouths 
that we want to” says Bulldog ; ** beer, and’ 
cigarets, and anything?” 
_. ** Yes,””. answered teacher, Then he 
laughed to see how we stared, ‘‘ You can 
ut all kinds of nasty things into your mouth 


f you want to. Putting it into your mouth 
won’t smut your soul. It only makes your 
mouth nasty, breath foul, and your teeth 


black. It only dulls your brain, gives 
tobacco-heart and beer-drinker’s liver, What 
blights sey soul is not taking in the nasty 
things, but the w#//ingness to take them in, 
A bad habit always means a wrong desire 
allowed to come out, and that defiles one.’’ 

As he finished he gave Fred’ a slip with 
this sentence to put on the board under the 
other one ; 





OUR CHOICES MAKE US 











**But the Pharisees didn't smoke or 
drink,’’ objected Bert. 

**No,"’ replied teagher ; ‘‘ they were care- 
ful about the outside, but were proud, selfish, 
grasping in their hearts, and that is just as 


Then he took a new, shiny violin out of 
the drawer of our table. ‘* They were like 
this fiddle,’’ he went on; ‘beautifully var- 
nished outside; but this cost only one sev- 
enty-five, The wood is cheap, the work- 
manship poor, and it resists vibration, Here 
is another,”’ he said, carefully lifting out an 
old, faded violin, * Professor Wheeler values 
this at a thousand dollars,’’ 

** Wow !’’ exclaimed Bulldog. 
good stuff.’’ 

** That’s just it,”’ replied teacher ; ‘it was 
made by a great master workman, who built 
it good and true in every hidden part. Just 
so the great Master of souls is making-you 
wy and if you will let him have his way he 
will make every one of you pure in heart.’’ 

Next time we each have to bring in one 
reason why we believe in foreign missions, 


* ' 
The Study Club ” 
By ‘President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Break With the Pharisees (Mark 7: 
1-23; Matt. 15 : 1-20). 


** Must be 


HE discovery which the people made 
that Jesus was but little concerned 
with their future or present political 

relations with Rome and very deeply con- 
cerned about their moral and spiritual ideals 
gave sore disappointment to many of them, 
so that they forsook Jesus. 

But a crisis followed which was far more 
important and acute. Jesus took occa- 
sion to define with sharpness the radical 
difference between his own principles of re- 
ligious life and those of the Pharisees. He 
had-already become an object of official dis- 
like and hatred : he now became an avowed 
critic, and one who would be regarded as an 
enemy, since he attacked current Pharisaism 
at its very heart. 

Pharisaism exalted scrupulousness for the 
sake of promoting and preserving holiness, 
This was the important. religious purpose 
which seemed to justify the system of cere- 
monial regulations. Men do not count the 
[or expended in the acquisition of real 

oliness, There are plenty of would-be de- 
votees in the world, But under Pharisaic 
guidance the emphasis had gradually been 
shifted from the moral preparation for holi- 
ness to the physical. A man who regarded 
himself as righteous, no less in God’s sight 
than in the eyes of the law, wearied himself 
by following a treadmill of daily duties, and 
frequently ignored other and higher obliga- 
tions. 

Jesus had consistently refused to be bound 
by Pharisaic rules of procedure. He neither 
fasted at set times nor turned the Sabbath 
into a dreary and barren day of unusual _re- 
striction. He repeatedly insisted on dis- 
tinguishing between rules of procedure and 
the religious ideals which gave them stand- 
ing: - He was not-opposed to- religious tra- 
ditions of the right sort; nor did he fail to 
approve of proper observances or habits. He 
simply refused. to allow his own religious 
life or that of his followers to be smothered 
or extinguished by a mass of useless rules of 
procedure. 

With characteristic promptness he met an 
issue of this sort which was raised by a group 
of Jerusalem scribes, who were evidently 
men of great influence and importance. 
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ie 3 questioned the neglect of ceremonial 
Sore Reh hp 
was to the at the disciples | 
were fishermen and peasants, not due to the 
‘direct teaching of the Master. But. 
were now re leaders, and a. 
ignoran tah r Gee sctoes sagiiaben 

t ermen, the das. 
scandalous in such men. 

The criticism of the scribes aroused Jesus 
to one of his outbursts of i . He 
accused the scribes of insincerity, of making 
religion a maze of technicalities, so that it 
was a business for experts, and ritual ordi- 
nances were given precedence over the dic- 
tates of humanity or the claims of natural 
affection. Such an arrangement amounted 
to the caricature of religion, ie 

But Jesus did not stop there. Turning to 
the auditors, he made a declaration which 
was a challenge. Ceremonial actions, 
he Said; are not supremely important. ‘The 
only serious defilement which can come-to a 
man proceeds out of his wicked heart or 
unclean imagination. It is what he says or 
thinks or feels.“ ° ‘ ; 

Such a statement seems commonplace to- 
day, but it was revolutionary then. To 
the scribes Jesus seemed to have set his 
authority not merely above the Pharisees, 
but above Moses, No wonder they made it 
impossible for him to stay longer in Galilee. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











NE of the most discouraging times in 
the training of children is during the 
age of adolescence, when the mind of 

the child is reaching out in so many novel 
directions, and when the real nature has not 
found itself:~ It sometimes: seems as if the: 


said “Good morning” a few 

eee Sy eek tg 
w we ea morni 

or did we > peli Caner oclocat wns 

to mean they said and say what they 


ena on tafe loving Master, for 
th and truthful precepts! hat 
when thou didst speak, all Sale detent on 
the reality of thy meaning. May we never 
form the habit of saying things which are 
pleasant merely to please people; may we 
mean them, Help us also to ask whether 
what we say is true and honest, In thy 
name, Amen. 


Thurs.—Luke 11: 14-26. Spirits that Defile. 

We have lost power because many who are 
loyal to Christ and have his Spirit have dis- 
credited the enemy and evil spirits. If our 
Lord felt so keenly the ce and power 
omseee ete rev discredit or 

away a . We need | 
to-day the command, ‘* Get thee behind me, 
Satan.”’ 

Our loving Lord and Master, may we 
have thy wisdom to recognize and overcome 
the Evit One and all his spiritual host, As 
we value thy » may we not discredit 
nor overlook the power of our mutual enemy. 
May we overcome evil with good, and over- 


| meant. 


come the evil one with Christ. In thy name, 
Amen, 
Fri.—Acts 10 : 9-16. 

Things not Common or Unclean. 


This vision of Peter taught him a valuable 
lesson...A narrow church is an exclusive 
church. Christ’s word is whosoever, his work 
world-wide.. Peter saw and believed, and 
was used with great power. 

This lesson came when he was waiting. 
If he had been impatient and ill-tempered, 
he would probably have lost the vision. 

Our Father who art in heaven, may we 
never look with disfavor or prejudice upon 


| Christian and philan 
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any who sincerely seck thee and thy truth. 
dn these days of prominent and general evil, 
may we have a sympathetic heart toward all 
c ic endeavor, call- 
ing no one unworthy in the light pA Chris?’s 
redeeming love. For thy sake, Amen. : 
Sat.—Phil. 4: 4-9. Thoughts that Cleanse. 
There is an interesting order in this pas- 
First, Joy, ** Rejoice in 


tation, and finally High -thinking. He 
leaves out the realities in his- ardor 
to appreciate the blessings of faith. In verse 
19 he sums all up in the Christian’s infinite 
resources. 


Dear Lord, we would rejoice constantly 
in thee. We would gain that quiet, con- 
trolled character which knows thy comstant 
presence and receives thy peace. May we learn 
with thy servant of old ta be content wher- 
ever placed by thee, ever knowing the bless- 
ing of high and pure thoughts, For thy 
Sake, Amen, 


Sun.—1 Pet. 1: 13-23. Blood that Cleanses. 

We must go back to the Old Testament 
sacrifices in Israel if we are to fully appre- 
ciate the sacrifice of Christ and the atonin 
power of his blood! ‘*He was wound 
for our transgressions,’’ Not.the character 
and example, but the blood of Jesus Christ 
saves us, The old hymn by Charles Wesley 
expresses it exactly : 


** His Spirit answers to the blood, 
And tells me I am born of God."’ 


 O thou great Redeemer, we praise thee for 
thy atoning death, for the price thou didst 
pay on the cross for sinful souls, May we 
know that we are cleansed by thy sacrifice, 
and washed in the blood of the Lamb. May 
we sing the old hymn again: ‘And sinners, 
plunged beneath that flood, lose all their 
guilty stains,’’ For thy sake. Amen, 





work and patience of past years had ted 
to nought. Tlie regular duties and customs 
pet foe home séem to irritate dnd trouble the 


This, however, is merely a testing time ial 
the parents’ life. Soon the child will over-’ 
come this uneasiness and restless disinterest, 
and will appreciate all that has been done 
for him. 

Through just such times as this, wisdom 
and sympathy shown in the selection of 
Scripture subject and hymn at family 
prayers, together with a patient, kindly man- 
ner and spirit, will win out, and will win the 
child. 

We ought to remember, when tried, how 
often our Father has been patient with us. 





October 7 to 13 


Mon.—Mark 7 : 1-13. Clean and Unciean. 

The externals of our religious life should 
not be disregarded save when they have be- 
come the substitutes for genuine and sincere 
piety.  Christ’s rebuke was warranted, as 
always. ‘They had lost the spirit of the law 
in observing its letter, **making void the 
word of God’ by their tradition, 


Our gracious and loving Father, may we 
dive so near thee in our inner lives that 
every form and ceremony may express the 
real devotion of our hearts. Save us, we 
pray thee, from the sins of carelessness and 
thoughtlessness, May we never go through 
the forms of worship. without giving our 
hearts to thee at the sametime, For thy sake. 
Amen, 


Tues.—Mark 7 : 14-23. Things that Defile. 

Circumstances and surroundings do not 
defile nor debase us. If the heart and life 
are pure, we can be kept from the evil one. 
A letter came to me yesterday from a Scotch 
lad working among the lumber camps in the 
Canadian Northwest. Vilest language and 
companionship surrounded him, but-he wrote 
that he never felt nearer his Master, and 
found it a rare place to work for him. 

Our loving Master, we rejoice in thy care 
and presence! We thank thee that thou art 
everywhere, and that evil surroundings may 
call us near rather than drive us far from 
thee. May we guard our lips and lives that 
no evil proceed from us to defile our lives, 
but ‘* keep thou the door of our lips.”’ In 
thy name. Amen, 


Wed.— Matt. 15: 1. Precepts that Detiie, 
It.is so easy to let a.custom or habit take 
the place of a genuine act. Wesayso many 


it: Questions: in the Prayer Life. 
Considered by Heary W. Frost" *~ 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission 


i’ 





Letting Ged Speak to Us 


I can’t seem to listen to what the Master 
says or qwanis:to.say-to me. If I am not say- 
ing something, I lose my prayer attitude alto- 
gether. I have read and heard thatwe ought 
to give Christ a chance to speak tous: I have 
tried this, but I have failed, 


HE friend whe has written thus has. not 
made a mistake in supposing that God 
does: desire to speak to us in the time 

of prayer. Indeed, there is reason to be- 
lieve that he is more anxious to speak to us 
than to have us speak to him, This last may 
be seen from a consideration of the relative 
importance:-of the two persons included in 
every act of prayer, the One to whom prayer 
is offered being infinitely greater than the one 
who: offers:prayer ; also, it may be seen from 
the fact that the person who prays can not 
know what to pray for apart from the teach- 
ing of the One to whom prayer is offered. 

A striking illustration of these two truths 
is found in the gospel history. ‘The disciples 
did not come to Jesus only to press their re- 
quests upon him ; they came also, one day, 
with the petition; ¢* Lord, teach us to pray !’’ 
And. it was.in the measure that they kept this 
attitude: of» inquiry; and learned the lessons 
taught by the answering Christ, that they 
learned to pray and that they came to have 
power in prayer. Plainly, therefore, it is im- 
portant in prayer not only to speak, but 
also to listen, But what does such listening 
imply ? 

There are various ways in which God has 
spoken to men in the past and in which he 
might speak to them now. First, there 
are the Old Testament ways, by the high- 
priest through the Urim and Thummim, by 
prophets, by dreams, by visions, or by the 
inspiration of the Spirit; and second, there 
are the New Testament ways, by inspiration, 
by illumination, by dreams, by visions, or by 








things without meaning them, When we 


audible voices. In the Old Testament times, 





Questions from readers stating their difficulties or problems in prayer Will 
be considered for discussion in this department by Mr. Frost, who may be 
addressed in care of The Sunday School Times. 


David used frequently to consult the Urim 
and Thummim; and at times he received 
God’s messages through prophets, such as 
the prophet Nathan. Isaiah was: instructed 
concerning heavenly things by means of vis- 
ions. Daniel was taught the mysteries of 
God through dreams. And all of the Old 
Testament writers were given to hear and 
write God’ words through the process of in- 
spiration. 

In the New Testament times all of the 
writers of the Scriptures were inspired by the 
— Others, such as Stephen, Barnabas, 

ilip, Apollos, Aquila, Priscilla, Timothy, 
and Titus, while not inspired, were specially 
illuminated by the Spirit. And still others, 
such as John and Paul, saw heavenly visions, 
dreamed heavenly dreams, and heard heav- 
enly voices. All of these ways of communi- 
cating with men are still, in the nature of the 
case, at God’s disposal, and, so far as God's 
power is concerned, there is no reason why 
they Shotild “not be in operation now as they 
were in the past. 


T WOULD be an interesting investigation 
to make, if it could be done, to find out 
which of the above methods of commu- 

nication from God to man most present-day 
Christians ‘would choose. To imagine, I 
think that many ,would agree that the use of 
the Urim and Thummim, through which the 
petitioner got a direct yes or no for an an- 
swer, would be desirable. Others might 
prefer a prophet with a more extensive mes- 
sage. Still others would choose the process 
of .a quiet, soothing, and satisfying dream. 
But probably most Christians would be in 
favor of a voice from heaven. There would 
be something so immediate and definite 
about a voice. Then, too, it would be so 
simple, for all that the process, would in- 
volve would be, first a question, and then an 
answer, and then another question, and then 
another answer, according to the need. But 
we cannot make the investigation, and our 























LESSON FOR OCT. 13 (Mark 7: 1-23) 


cu th the matter mast bo .bh eanipbhle 


fied. besides this, we ought not even 
to wish to make such an in 4 
as aon, we-lacs Se cummpage Save, od | Secciseceee 
have a 





that there has been such a continuous de- 
velopment in them that. have moved 
from the ytd to e tr, from the 


from the simple to the 
complex, . pox:h the visible to the invisible, 
and ya the carnal to the spiritual. In 
other words, God’s revelations have always 

been the product of his wisdom and love, 
and hence they have been perfectly condi- 
tioned, not only to man’s need, but also to 
his preparedness to understand, receive, and 
use what was given. 

With these thoughts in mind, we can un- 
derstand the instruction of the Spicsit in the 
pages of Scripture as he tells story of 
.God’s dealings with men. Simply to think 
of this teaching is to recognize that God has 
dealt with the human race much as peda- 
gogues deal with children, who begin their 
instructions in the kindergarten, and con- 
tinue them through school, university, and 
post-graduate coufses,. All that is needed, 
therefore, in order.in this respect to -under- 
stand God as related to ourselves, and our- 
selves as related to him, is to ask ourselves, 

* Who and where are we? 


If we.are of ajay ge Testament ung Adam’s, 
or N s ti 
may a} herd Code w amie « 


Tee rape ee a ae er | 


Philip’s, John’s, or Paul's: timhe,-thén we may’)* 


S ect that God will deal with us in general 

e dealt with them. But, as 4 matter of 
fact, we do nat live in-the.one time or. the 
other. We live in a time. peculiar to our- 
selves, for which these other times were thé 
preparation ; and our time is the consumma- 
tion of those times. For this is not the Old 
Testament age, nor is it the apostolic New 
Testament age. It is to be remembered 
that it is a post-apostolic age, which is a par- 
ticular period of time lying between the 
apostolic and millennial ages, and which has 
its own: special, distinguishing and separating 
characteristics. 


T IS not. necessary to dwell upon the pe- 
culiar features of this present period of 
time more than to speak of those things 

which will bring us to the point of this arti- 
cle, and thus to the discovery of what we 
may expect in the act of God communicating 
himself to us. 

First, on the negative side, God will not 
deal with us as children, for we have fallen 
heir, as related to the past, to present-day 
sonship and. manhood, and he will expect us 
.to. enter into our inheritance and be what 
we are. 

Second, he will not communicate himself 
to us by dreams, visions, and audible voices 
and words, for he has taken us, as it were, 
out of such a primary experience, and has 
5 us into the higher experience of the 
ater courses of wisdom and knowledge. 

Third, he will not inspire us by his Spirit, 
either for ourselves or others, for he has 
given to the saints an inspired Word which 
he has declared is the faith ‘‘once for all 
delivered to the saints,’’ and to be sufficiently 
‘‘ profitable” for all spiritual purposes. 

Fourth, on the positive side, God will 
illuminate the Word, so that we may under- 
stand its general meaning and its all-em- 
bracing principles. 

Fifth, he will, at various times, illuminate 
special portions "of the Word, and make par- 
ticular application of these portions to our 
spirits, so that-these parts may give us im- 
pressions and convictions, and also so. that 
they may lead us to rightful decisions, 

And, lastly, he will give us to understand 
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providences with us, in the light of the 


sa] iinoeaea amas mone 


presence, the mean roth will weed bee 
the life; and, seven ga ag set par 
> e wer of the Spirit, to 
n whole-hearted and continuous obedie 
to the truth, as far as it is known. 


UCH a course as this will put us into 
harmony with God’s purposes for us 
they are related to the particular period 

of time in which we live ; and, also, such a 
course as this will bring to us something 
better than visions and voices,—which 5 
the ‘‘ former things,’’—even the eupesioneds 
of a ‘*fullgrown man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” In) 
such a state, ee gee | speaking, we shall 
see nothing und we shall hear nothing ; but, 
occupying ourselves with Christ, we shall be| 
brought to an understanding of his will for 
us in life, worship, and service, and thus he 
will speak tous. In this way, we shall dis-<| 
cover that we have all that the old-time 
saints had, and much more; for they had in 
part, while we ‘have in whole; they had 
symbol, while we have reality; they had an) 
incompletely revealed Jehovah, while we 
have Christ as the final‘and full revelation of 
God. Thus in prayer to Christ, we shall, 
have the High Priest with the Urim and 
Thummim, the true Prophet and Apoitieg!« 





‘are made full.’ 

‘In the'early days when Mr. Hudson Tay- 
lor was first evangelizing in China, he turned 
into an inn one evening, put his bag of books 
upon a table,.and sat. down to rest and re- 
fresh himself with food and tea. While he. 
was thus seated, a Chinaman came to the 
street-door, looked around at the people in 
the inn, started when he saw Mr. Taylor, 
came forward .to him, bowed,-and asked if 
he was a foreigner, a seller of books, and a 
teacher of a new religion. Mr. Taylor an- 
swered the man’s questions in the affirma- 
tive, and later accepted of his invitation to 
go to the inn where he was staying, at which 

lace he had a long conversation with him. 

t came out that the Chinaman was a hea- 
then, that for a long time past he had been 
deeply anxious about his sins, that three 
nights before, in the village where he lived, 
he had had a dream, and that in the dream a 
man in white had appeared to him, and told 
him to go to a certain city, a day’s journey 
away ; had informed him that he would find 
there a foreigner sitting in a tea-house with 
a bag of books on the table, and that this 
stranger would tell him how to be saved. 
Mr. 


him the gospel story, and finally left him re- 
joicing in Christ. Before Mr, Taylor went 
away, he gave the Chinaman a copy of the 
Scriptures. At a later time it was found 
that the man, having returned to his home, 
had read these faithfully, and had preached 
the Word in his village to the saving of not a 
few souls there. 


OW, two-things are notable about the 
above story which make it illustrative 
of what has been previously written. 

First, the Chinaman, when he was in heathen 
darkness and had no one to lead him into 
the light, was granted a dream, which told 
him, not how to be saved, but where he 
would meet a man who would tell him how 
to be saved; and second, when the purpose 
of Gin Peis had been fulfilled by his meet- 
ing the teacher, by his being saved, and by 
his receiving the Scriptures which contained 
God’s message to his soul, then he had no 





more God-given dreams. In other words, 


Taylor found the man genuinely in} 
earnest. He spent two days with him, told |. 












‘Sunday, October 13, 1912 
You Can Do Better (2 Pet. 3 : 8-28). 
(Led by the Pastor). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON-—No stagnation (Heb. § : 12-14; 6: 
I- 


3). 

‘TUES, —A betterment prayer (Col. 1 > 9-15). 

WED,—Why I can (Phil. 4 : 13). 

THUR.— Baba ~ ay r great things (Acts 
? §-8). 

FRI. bres ‘of improvement (2 Pet 1 : 2-8). 

Sat.—The things before (Phil. 3 : 13-17). 











In what direction do you need betterment ? 
How do we learn from failure ? 
What does ‘‘ Be ye perfect’ imply ? 


BATEYES obligation rests upon us to 
ood as we are, requires us, to 


revelation, illumination, vision,..and yr. Fine iss’ be bale ior why thonld ae 
or fl ahis sila by site in ually the § a we are? Because it is our dayy-to be 
be “¢ All, things, are yours. » In him rye} Best’ we Can, But That nréans évery « me 


of us that ‘we Should be bétter than we are 
now; for what we are, we have to admit is 
far less than we could be. 


We have to admit this. What one of us 
dare say that he is all he can be? In every 
man thére are capacities undeveloped, pow- 
ers unémployed. Some hour of emergency 
often brings these capacities or powers into 
play, showing that they exist and can be 
brought into action. But they do not exist 
simply for emergencies ; they are there to be 
always used for God. : They prove that we 
can be more than we have been. 


b 


Look at the many ways in whieh we can 
do better. We can study our Bibles more 
regularly, We can pray more faithfully. 
We can be more kind and patient in our 
homes. We can be more loyal in our work 
in and forthe church. We can be truer 
friends, and more earnest and courageous ad- 
versaries of allthat is wrong. We can speak 
more often and more lovingly of Christ. Is 
there one of us who cannot do better in every 
one of these regards ? 

_& 
We can do better because there is a better 


todo, Every better or best is itself an obli- 
gation. It is an ideal which we are bound 
to pursue. 


** Ah my God, 
What might I not eter made of thy fair world, 
Had I bur loved thy highest creature here ? 
It was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit had I known ; 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen.’’ 


We are bound to go on to the things that are 
highest and most excellent. ‘‘I count not 
myself yet to have laid liold,’’ says Paul; 
**but one thing I do, forgetting the things 
which are behind, and stretching forward to 
the -things which are before, I press on to- 
ward the goal unto the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.’’ 


% 
Unless we are always doing better, we can- 
not go on doing as well. Life is not a sta- 
tionary thing, and there is no possibility of 





we have here, in one event, the whole story 


anyone’s simply holding hisown. Either we 









back, or, what 


drop is the 
its effect, life will move on and leave 
ving | The Sores who is not 
‘in late time, was actually in old-time condi- 
God revealed himeelf to him 


studying, is soon left behind. e st t 
who who simply bold his stock of knowledge, soon 
what ws is of little 3 


more has been discovered that 


not r] of the, } kngeibdgatts le ohly when this 
tat | dealt with ys. Vk been added toit. ‘The 

Word of God. | mark the application. As for we are in | iar words said to have Re et utes 

To listen to God in prayer, ‘| new-tim conditions, We are not to turn | well’s Bible are true of ‘all of life: Ti 

means—if we may venture to | back, other | ¢ PaPe yk I shall soon 
experience — this: first, quietness ore | words, we are. ep to: ' , for be good.’’ 

Sip on faninartt fr gy be il speak toe 8 speak to + R 
Christ ; D m dj us, not audibly,"but by “the™** 
heart to the Spit ; fourth, thoughts, at. olce of the Spirit, and ae Aig cn Bim se tat 
times, rather than words, toward God, and — directly-or ‘indirectly, of boly | 2, eer aas ound bea toe debe weave Ww 4 
aed Spiciyt rae the ord seth eek Pa NILADELERIA in tie old, The church doesaet 
ing to understand, in F nee ictures, athletic teams, sup- 


c. It needs religion, Without 
religion, of what use are all things else? 
n, it will be found that not much ele is 
ied, wo — religion will su PA 
everything else Bove os and will 4 
with power ro put it to use. F 


We can do better because of God. 
the best, and what he is we are to seek to 
«Be ye therefore perfect, | even as 
4 ather in heaven is perfect.’”’ Because 

is at al], and because he is what he is in 
self and in his relations to us, we can and 
must do better than we have ever done, and 
go on ever doing better and better until we 
come to God. 






% 


This is the only sort of reward the Chris- 
tian desires—the reward of an ever-increasing 
approach to the perfectness of God, 


**Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an oe. 
less sea— 

Glory of virtue to fight, to struggle, to right the 

wrong, 

Nay, ~ she hae oy not at glory, no lover of 
she 

Give her the om of going on and: still to be."’ 


& 


, 


$4 en 


Deceptions of Pagan. Priests 


(Continued from page 607) 


4 3 


advance agents of the gospel missionary. 
Alas, they ofttimes proved disappointing 
then, as the commercial Dispersion over the 
heathen world so often proves a sore disap- 
pointment to the missionary of to-day. n 
1898 there was found at the foot of the mar- 
ble steps leading to the propylon at Corinth 
a slab inscribed, ‘* Synagogue of the He- 
brews,’’—a hint of those in this city to 
whom the apostle to the Gentiles first ad- 
dressed himself in his gospel mission here. 

The great agora or market-place of the 
city has been uncovered, It is well-known 
that the matket-place was a place of public 
assembly in that part of the ancient world, as 
it is in some parts of the far East to- day. 
The speaker used the steps of the market- 
place as a rostrum, and addressed the peo- 
i in the open below him. There can 

ardly be a doubt that when Paul visited 
Corinth, especially the first time, when he 
was seeking an entrance among the people, 
he came to this market-place and spoke from 
the steps to the crowd of worldly traffickers 
of this commercial city of Greece. It was of 
impressive interest to stand on the steps and 
look upon the now empty stalls and deserted 
pavement ‘and think of the day when the 
greatest preacher of the ages spoke his mes- 

e here. 
he ruins of the great Basilica are sugges- 

tive also-of Paul’s ministry here. The build- 
ing is largely of later construction, but was 
begun soon after the year 46 A.D. It wana 
almost certainly be here that, Gallio, the 
Roman proconsul of Achaia at the time of 
Paul’s first visit to Corinth, sat when com- 
plaints of the persecuted Christians came be- 
fore him, and he ‘* cared .for.none of these 
things.” In his great Palace of Justice (?), 
surrounded by the magnificence of this 
wealthy city, in the supercilliousness of his 
heathen philosophy, what were the difficul- 
ties of a few troublesome religious fanatics to 
him! How could he know, or who could 
then foresee, that great Rome would crumble 
into the dust, and that the despised sect of 
the Nazarenes would become the greatest 
living force in the world? 
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‘With the World's Sunday School Con- 
vention (Zurich, Switzerland, July 8-15, 
' HQI3) as the objective: 


oo a oe 











Tour 3. Thirty-Eight Days ~~ 
une 21—Saturday ave Montre y Allan’ Line 
—Saturd Le M al by Allan Line 8. S. 
** Scotian,” 
30—Monday Due in London. 

July 1—Tuesday | London ; carriage driveoneday. Leave 
2— Wednesday Thursday evening via -Harwich. for 
3—Thursday Brussels. 
4--Friday Brussels ; carriage drive ; 

train to Cologne. 


afternoon 
















5—Saturday Cologne ; leave at noon for Coblence ; 
Rhine steamer to Biebrich, rail to 
Wiesbaden. 
6—Sunday Wiesbaden. 
7— Monday Via Heidelberg, Black Forest, Schaff- 
hausen (Falls of Rhine) to Zurich. 
8—Tuesday 
9— Wednesday 
10—Thursday Zurich 
st a + World’ Seventh Sunday School 
19oaemaay Convention. 
14—Monday 
a Bate Ne J ei 
eer go Nes a FO seis sites hai 
fat So de ; Paris; ‘carriage drive one day. 
19—Saturday To Havre and sail for Montreal. 
28—Monday Due in Montreal. 














The Fare Includes 


Ocean passage, Montreal to Glasgow and return from Havre, 
on steamers carrying one class of cabin passengers only. Rail 
and steamer travel in Europe in accordance with itinerary; 
third class in Great Britain, second class on the Continent, first 
class on local steamers, Hotel accommodations at good, com- 
fortable hotels, consisting of bedroom and two meals per day, 
meat breakfast and table d’hote dinner. Midday. lunch while 
traveling or on local excursions. Transfer of passengers and 
hand-baggage. Sight-seeing and carriage drives as mentioned 
in’ itinerary. Fees for admission to places of public interest 
atid to hotel servants, porters, etc. ‘The services of competent 
conductors, who will accompany the tour while in Europe. 








This is but one of the eight tours arranged for by the 
World’s Sunday School Convention Transportation Com- 
mittee, in conjunction with Thomas Cook & Son, who will 
have charge of them, 







The Sunday School Times is glad to announce that 
1612 persons have inquired about the Times ‘‘ Zurich Plan,’’ * 
and. 108 are already at work under the terms of the plan by 
which it is urged that you should take Tour Three, or any 
other of the Eight Tours to the Convention, and take it 


Without Money Cost to You 


Ask on a postal-card to-day about our ‘‘Zurich Plan,’ and please 
have no opinion about it until you have the details before you. 











The Sunday. School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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|| Workers’ Questions 





Answered 





The General Secretary of the International Sunday- 
school Association will answer questions on Sunday- 
school matters—not biblical questions—that are of 


‘| general interest. If not answered here, they will be 
| replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s 
_| Question Box,” The Sunday Sehool Times, 1031 Wal- 

nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; , 


Ask Marios Lawrence! 


TEXAS.—I am anxious to get some interesting 
figures school 


| tacts and 


I have understood that eighty-five percent of 
those who, professed Christ in 1910 were from 


‘| the sixteen millions enrolled in our Sunday- 
| schools’; the other fifteen percent from seventy- 
‘| seven millions not of the Sunday-school ; that 


ninety percent of all those who were convicted 
‘of crime in the state of Texas in 1910 were from 
the ranks of ;those who never attend - 
school. Now if you can help me to 

these statistics, or refer me to stories showing 
what the Sunday-school has done for certain 
ure etc., I shall be greatly obliged.— 


HE figures you use represen the 
percen of those who profess Christ 
coming from the Sunday-school are 


| probably correct. - If you will send for the 


report of the San Francisco Sunday School 
Convention entitled, ‘*‘ Organized Sunday- 
School Work in America,’’ Volume XIIL, 
and read the reports of the general secretary 
and the departmental superintendents, you 
can get all the illustrations want to use. 
They bear upon the wth of the various 
departments: of Sunday-school .work, and 
many of them yield to illustration and have 
diagrams presented for that purpose in con- 
nection with the text in the book referred to. 

For example, take teacher-training. “ Ten 
years.ago, at the Denver convention, it was 
reported that one officer and teacher in a 
hundred and eleven was taking a teacher- 
training course, Seven years ago, at Toronto, 
the proportion was one to sixty-four; four 
years ago, at Louisville, it was one'to twenty; 
now. it. is one to. twelve, In the book you 
will find a fine illustration to present. these 
facts to the eye. 

Take the matter of house visitation as car- 


Association. The first year of this past tri- 
ennium there were visited in our field 
1,300,000 persons, these being invited to 
church according to their choice. The sec- 
ond year of the triennium there were visited 
3,200,000 people. The last year of the tri- 
ennium there were visited 9,700,000 people, 
—over 14,000,000in all. All of this is illus- 
trated in a diagram. Also the growth of our 
work financially, the growth of the work 
along the lines of the elementary, adult, and 
missionary departments, etc. All of these 
are illustrated with drawings. Procure the 
book and you will have ample material. It 
may be ordered from the International Sun- 
day School Association, 1416 Mullers Build- 
ing, Chicago, or from your own state Sunday- 
school Association. 


* BRITISH COLUMBIA.—I have a class of tem 
girls, whose ages are ten to thirteen years. 
‘They have just lately become Christians. I 
want to meet with them once a week aside from 
Sunday afternoon, in order that I may ihe bet- 
ter keep in touch with them and help them in 
their Mpremen life. I - so nye they may 
forget or drift away. an you give me any 
seamauione as to conduct a week- 

afternoon ? I feel that I must 
make it especially interesting in order to induce 
them to come regularly. would like some 
ideas for handwork : printed mottoes and Scrip- 
ture texts that could be given each girl to take 
home as a motto to live by through the week ; 
Seton, for some simple plan of systematic 
Bible study; interesting object-lesson talks 
which I could give them ; and any other ideas 
you may have to offer which would interest girls 
of that age. I may say that some of my girls 
are rather backward at school for their age. I 
want everything simple.—B. M. B. 

OUR ability to help this class of girls in 
the kind of meetings yon suggest de- 
pends upon your ability to discriminate 

between working for the girls and working 
with them, or, in other words, living with 
them rather than living for them. — It is 
necessary for us to see things from their own 
standpoint in order to be helpful: Try 
to remove the meeting as far as possible from 
the conventional and formal. I would not 





do a thing that would make the girls feel any 
restraint. You cannot meet the néeds of 


ried on by the International Sunday School. 
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of it directly to the girl herself, but I 
try to find some story or incident or 
narrative that will illustrate to that girl 
how she t to have acted in that purticu- 
lar case. holars of this age will not 
usually open up their minds and hearts until 
the teacher has their fullest confidence. It 
is well that they have a lady teacher on this 
account, 

The conversation that will naturally bubble 
forth while you are eating candy or fruit 
together, or looking at pictures together, or 
doing any of the things previously mentioned, 
will give you every opportunity you uire. 
I would not give them an object talk simply 
to illustrate some great truth in a general 
way, -but try to adapt your talks, whether 
object talks or otherwise, to the needs of the 
scholars as you see them, 

The right kind of stories, rightly told, 
will give you untold power with your girls. 
I suggest that you get Professor E. P. 
St.. John’s rol ay entitled ‘Stories and 
Story-Telling ’’ (Pilgrim Press, 50 cents, net). 
It will give you many choice lessons in story- 
telling. 


When Ghulam Ran Away 
from Home 
( Continued from page 604) 


Ghulam Rusul had been all eyes and ears, 
and had learned far more than one would 
have thought possible. The stories of Christ 
had so appealed to him that, boy though he 
was, he had determined that he’ would sdme 
day become a Christian. When the father 
came, the missionary asked that he leave 
Ghulam Rusul with him, or else send him to 
school, offering him a scholarship in the 
school if he would do so. But the father 
was unwilling, and sullenly started back 
homeward with his son, who went with the 
greatest reluctance. 

On reaching the village, the news spread 
rapidly that Ghulam Rusul had returned. 
The father had questioned his son very care- 
fully on the way home, and was afraid from 
the boy’s answers that he had become 
tainted with this new religion, so he deter- 
mined that he would prove to the village 
that Ghulam Rusul was still a Pukkha Mu- 
hammadan, as already he had been taunted 
with having arenegade son. Ghulam Rusul 
was taken to the Mosk, and all the village 
gathered to hear his confession, The old 
Maulvi stood before him, and commanded 
him to repeat the creed, the very saying of 
which makes a man a Muhammadan: ‘‘ There 
is no God but God, and. Muhammad is his 
prophet.”” Ghulam Rusul declined to repeat 
it. The father slipped up behind him, and 
whispered in his ear, begging him not to dis- 
honor him before the whole village, but to 
say the creed. The boy relented, and 
started, *‘ There is no God but God ’’—but 
he paused there. As he had started the 
creed, the whole crowd had shouted exult- 
antly, and they might all have been con- 
vinced that Ghulam Rusul had said it if the 
Maulvi had not been standing so close. He 
had observed that Ghulam Rusul stopped in 
the middle. 

** Say the rest,’’ he commanded sternly. 
Ghulam Rusul remained silent. 

**Say the creed, you faithless avretch !”’ 
fairly shouted the Maulvi. 

**Say it,’’ shouted his father hoarsely, as 
he grasped his son’s arm like a vise. 


( Continued on next page) 


their lives unless they are revealed to you, 
and this will not be except there is the ut- 
most freedom on their part to tell you of their 
rita ns riences, You will sometimes 
| need to them yours to help them get 
started. Do not expect every one to tell 
pac teh ten If they find it is ex- 
pected of them, they may try to have some- 
thing ready, and it may not be a natural ex- 
perience, 

To visit with those scholars, es 
with them, read story books with them, tell 
nae png song ye Shee 

1 you your eyes and 
ears open, will the cues need. 

ee akics pea to 
develop their Christian lives, but do not tell 
them so. They will usually talk of their 
home-life freely to you, revealing their inner 
selves when they least suspect they are 
fviog De, 

len it is necessary to give one of them a 
enen Sevigned Se. covave something in their 
lives, I would not t-out her en 
in the presence Neither would 
speak 
would 


























- LESSON FOR OCT. 13 (Mark 7 : 1-23) 


MUSIC | 
TAUGHT FREE|= 





HOME INSTRUCTION 





We want to and our 
. oasias iene surmrse 





Or 
"t 331 B, New York 
needed. Cash or Credit. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
r anisasal ee ae ee private 


schools in all s of the country. 
davissnpatiass about schools. W m.O.Pratt,Mgr. 


7 98 Fifth 
_ Instruments supplied w 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND: SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


9 hool Yaw Bagg neg Bhan within the 
range of the average scholar 
Introductory price, full cloth, 39 cents. Send for 
a sample copy 
The Century. Co,, Union Square, New York 


HALLOWED stew avs'ouo 


.y ‘$25 per 100, not prepaid. pS conta poe ! 


‘ Returnable mailed to prospective 
__| THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicag 


“NEW S. S. SONG BOOK, with lete Orches- 
N tration. Filmore Music House, Cincinnati, 0. 


FATHER’S DAY agsreaisonc sen is. 
‘Miss * faig’s b6ok, 
Analytical Outlines of 
the Old Testament, 
has been approved by 
the Committee-on 
Education of the Inter- 
national ‘Sunday- 
School Association for 
use in. the. Advanced 
Course of Teacher- 
Training. 

Will you ‘examine 
a copy of this very 
practical manual? It 
will be sent to you on 
approval, if you wish. 
In keeping it, you may 
send the price, 50 
cents, to the publish- 
ers. Should you fre- 
turn it, simply. pay 
the return postage, 5 
cents. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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‘house, and told his story into sympathetic, 
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_ Aomtaned stow Pee 5 4e 
- © Say it for your mother’s sake,” begge 
ineies 88 ae Ae fi) 






“1 will say just _and tha’ 
wii. ine eGov 

AR ae ‘no 

snd Jonas Cirist is his Son. 


again and again with his walking; |: 
kicked him, all the while cu 
with the vilest abuse he could think of.) 
er and the other women wailed 

their breasts. At last the vill 
and told the father not to ki 
t Ghulam Rusul would 

ng to say the creed by this time. But 


TER 


his son, 


z 
F 


te 


beaten till he was a mass of bruises, he re-' 
fused to yield. The se gern with’ 


anger but tired of - dragged | 
repens fo Tage ye Hoary n a 


room. | 

For three days and nights Ghulam Rusul: 
sat in this room as a prisoner, getting no food’ 
or water; and every day his mother would 
come in and cry and beg him to come back: 
to the faith of his father, and not disgrace 


them in that way. And every day the father |. 


demanded, with many threats and many beat-' 
ings, that the son say the creed. At last the! 
mother, unable to see her son suffer any 
longer, came to him and told him that she 
would leave a window unlocked that night, 
and, if he had absolutely determined to be- 
come a Christian, she wanted him to run’ 
away, and not bring the disgrace upon them! 
by staying in the village. 

So that evening Ghulam Rusul crawled 
painfully through the window, and made his 
way slowly dowa the village road; for he was 
very weak arid much bruised. 

The next day he reached the missionary’s: 


ears as the missionary bound up his wounds: 
and made the forlorn boy as comfortable as! 





sible. 
So experience, he was put in school ; 
some mdnths later’ he was baptized, takin 
thé tame’ Ghulam Masih—the Serviftt’ o 
Chritiyssy o) Oo ov 2 


Two years later, Ghulam Masih appeared! 
at the missionary’s door. 

**Sahib, could I have some of those Sun-; 
day-school picture-cards and some tracts ?’’ 

** Yes, Ghulam Masih, but what do you 
want with them ?”’ 

‘* Sahib, I want to go home. 
see my mother again,’’ 


I want to 








r Careful Doctor 
Prescribed Change of Food Instead of Drugs 


It takes considerable courage for a 
doctor to deliberately prescribe only food 
for a despairing patient, instead of re- 
sorting to the usual list of medicines, 

There are some truly scientific physi- 
cians among the present generation who 
recognize and treat conditions as they 
are and should be treated, regardless of 
the value to their pockets. Here’s an in- 
stance : 

‘“‘Four years ago I was taken with 
severe gastritis and nothing would stay 
on my stomach, so that eo on the 
verge of starvation. 

**T heard of a doctor who had a sum- 
mer cottage near me,—a specialist from 
N. Y.,—and as a last hope, sent for him, . 

‘‘ After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of: 
Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stomach 
became stronger to eat more. 

‘*I kept at it and gradually got so 1} 
could eat and digest three teaspoonfuls, | 
Then I began to have color in my face, ' 
memory became clear, where before ev- 
erything seemed a blank. My limbs 
got stronger and I could walk. So I 
steadily recovered. 

**Now after a yearon Grape-Nuts I 
weigh 153 bs. My people were surprised 
at the way I grew fleshy and strong on 
this food.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, ** The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





}to go home, So the 


, tem: 


rs inter- |. 
bly ; 
boy remained firm, and, though he wasi|, 


-how glad I am to see you again. 


preach there ! 


After he had recovered from hisi}, 







| cards. 


ga «ogee ie 3 


rgave 
picture-cards and the tracts as he had ask 


about his young convert. _ He well knew the 
of those. people. -If it had not been 
that his own presence would certainly pre- 
cipitate a riot and probably make matters 
worse for Ghplam Masib, e would have 
taken the risk and gone to the village him- 
self to see what had become, of him, But, 
several days after the time appointed, Ghulam 
Masih ared at'the compound, happy and 
unharm 
** Well, Sahib, I have returned unharmed,” 
he exclaimed with a smile. 

** Yes, Ghulam Masib, and I can’t tell you 
I was 
afraid that something would happen to you. 
Were the village people glad to see you? 
Or how did you ever get back without 


«Yes, they treated me all right. And I 
have something else to tell you, too, Sahib, 
I preached in Fathepur.’’ 

** What ! you greachedin Fathepur? Now, 
now, Ghulam Masih, you mustn’t tell me 
things that aren’t true. You surely didn’t 
Why, they stoned me out of 
the village ; and I am sure that if you had 
preached there they, would have half killed 

ou,”’ 

** Yes, but Sahib, I did preach there,’’ in- 
sisted Ghulam Masih, 

** Very well, then, tell me all about it.’’ 

‘You see,’’ said Ghulam Masih, «when 
the people saw me coming, my father and 
mother said to themselves, ‘ Now he is tired 
of all this, and if we treat him well, he will 
come back and be a good Muhammadan.* 
So when I reached the village they were 


y. was very much concerned 


-harm?’”? 


home. 
**I stayed there, and everybody asked me, 
uestions; so I told them. everything I 
thought they wanted to know,; I told them 
fall about how you white. people dress and 


feat, and sleep and work. And I told them 
-everything about the white people that I 


knew. Finally, I asked them if they had 
ever seen how the white people have church. 
They said they never had, I told them that, 
if they would let me, I would show them 
how it was done, Of course they were very 
anxious to know, and even old Maulvi Sahib 
was anxious to have me show them. Then 
I told them that they must promise not to 
interrupt me, or to beat me, for in the white 
people’s church if so much as a baby cries, 
the mother takes the baby out of the house. 
So they promised they would let me go till I 
got clear through the service, 

‘¢T had them all sit down in rows, as we 
do in church. I got out my Testament. 
First Isang a hymn and prayed. Then I 
read a chapter out of my Testament, and 
then I preached a sermon to them.”’ 

‘*What sermon did you preach them, 
Ghulam Rusul?”’ asked the missionary. 

** Well, Sahib, I preached what I could 
remember of some of the sermons I have 
heard you preach in the bazaar. 

‘** The people sat through it: all, and told 
me afterward that it was very interesting. So 
I told them that I had some of the white peo- 
ay books, and some picture-cards which 

ad come all the way from Scotland. I told 
them that if any one would buy one of the 
tracts and have some one read it to him, I 
would give each of them, after they had read 


| the tract or knew what was in it, a picture- 


card, Sol sold all the tracts I took with 
me, and they read them and got the picture- 
Those who couldn’t read had the 
tracts read to them. That is the way I 
preached the gospel in Fathepur. And, 
Sahib, when I came away, they told me to 
come back any time, and they would always 
treat me well.”’ 


V. 


It is not to be wondered at that Ghulam 
Rusul has developed into a very efficient 
worker, a worker in whom burns the ve 
spirit of .evangelism.. And to-day in North 
India, though he is but a young man, Ghulam 
Rusul is tireless in his efforts to bring to men 
the gospel which has cost him such suffering 
and which has brought him such peace. 


there to welcome me and to take me back |, 
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. /This.is the Maid of fair renown 
Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would a pair of specs or two. 
|: And her employment isn’t slow, 

For sheemploys SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
bbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 

fface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate nt in.the parlor, car 
be kept perfectly clean by APOLIO 
rubbed rin & with @ brush or a 
loth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
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' The Stray Yellow Kitty 
By Isla May Mullins _ 


ARY LOUISE and William thought 
there never was such a beautiful 
mother-cat in the world as Queen 

“Alexandra. Her fur was a glistening white 

with just a hint here and there of black, while 

she was sige and graceful, and dignified. ' 
Her family of kittens, 


was the smallest of the four and 


preity loudly when the rest went too fast for |: 


im, and he was so afraid he would miss 


some of the fun. ‘That~ is why they called 


him Meow, Gray, too, was a bit mischievous ; |’ 


just loved to ‘slip up behind Whitey or 
u 
sleeping balls, and pounce upon them like a 
tiger! Whitey was the prettiest one, for 
she had 
while litt 
ise thou 

On the 


Muff was the dearest, Mary, Low- 
t, she was so’ soft and cuddly. 
whole the four behaved very 
nicely. The Queen began to train them 
when they were wee wees. If they pushed 
one another getting their dinners, a sharp 
spat from her paw reminded them that this 
was not good manners, and they were in- 
stantly’ more careful; Sometimes indeed 


Mary Louise thought she was a very severe |- 
mother ; but the Queen knew what was neces- |’ 


sary for ‘good kitty-bringing-up; and she did 
her full duty. So at last, when they were older 
and ‘gathered about~the dish of good things 
Mary Louise and William would bring out to 
them, their table manners were very nice. 
One day when the children were playing 
in the yard, they saw a ‘dirty little yellow 
kitty sneak in-from the alley. ‘She looked 
dreadfully scared, darting here and there be- 


hind a bush or under the: steps, but at last |’ 
she made her way to the kitties’ feéding dish | 


and licked it ravenously.- ~The dish was en- 
Pat empty, and the children ran into the 


‘Of cOurse’ Whitey, Gray, Mua, and Meow, 


who were taking a nap in their box, heard, 
the children scraping something into the dish, 
and came ‘running’ for a share of the good! 
things too. ‘The'stray kitty was frightened’ 
away for a moment, but as soon as the chil-; 
dren stepped back'a little she rushed up to’ 
the dish, and knocking Meow over just put 


her paws right in and gobbled up everything |. 


as fast as she could! Mary Louise and Wil- 
liam were very indignant, and drove the bad- 
mannered yellow kitty instantly away. 

But the little stray came again the next 
day, when the children were not there, and 
good Queen Alexandra allowed her to stay, 
but faithfully and graciously gave her some 
much needed lessons in table manners, She 
continued to come shyly for a week, getting 
something to eat when Mary Louise and 
me didn’t see her, and then one morn- 

they were playing in the yard and the 
ye low kitty ran boldly up to them, meow- 
ing frightfully. They drove her angrily off, 
but she came back again and again, meow- 
ing more and more loudly. Each time they 
drove her off they noticed that she ran into 
the stable. At last they ran down there after 
her, William storming : 

** You bad old kitty, you go ’way!”’ 

They rushed in after her with sticks to 
drive her through to the alley. But at the 
back stable door they stopped in dismay, for 


there in a big crack between the boards of! 


the door was poor, beautiful Whitey with her 
head caught fast! She had tugged and 
squeezed her neck till she could meow no 
more, and but for the stray yellow kitty, she 
must have soon died there. 

Mary Louise knelt quickly down, while 
William looked excitedly on. Carefully she 
pushed Whitey up a little to where the crack 
was bigger,—and where she really had put 
her head through -in the first place,—easily 
slipping the poor, bruised little thing out, 
And every minute while she was doing it the 
yellow kitty was rubbing against her dress 


| and purring happily ! 


| 





** You dear, dear thing,’’ Said MaryLouise 
at last, gathering the ‘little yellow stray into 
her lap ‘with beautiful Whitey, ‘we'll never 
run you away again, for you saved our dar- 
lingest kitty’s life !’’ 

**No, we wont,’’ said William, throwing 
away the sticks with vim. 
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Whitey; Grey, Muff, |- 
| and Meow were very well brought up, 


when they ‘were all rolled up in soft |: 


glistening fir just~like her mother, ; 
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of both as | ever did. 


Prof, Thos. B. Stillman, 
M, S., Ph, 


The well-known research 
chemist of Stevens’ Institute, 
writes: 

“The chemical union of. the 
constituents of Sanatogen is a 
true one, representative of the 
highest skill in the formation of a 
product containing phosphorus in 
the organic phos} ate condition, 
and so 
and assimilation of Sanatogen@re 
rendere | complete with the great- 
est ease.’ 
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which for one in iS seventy-sev- 
ons wa eee I resigned 
rge of my church and rest- 
frend, an English Led 
ea called my attention to Sa 
togen. I have used one coahes 
and two large ones with-marked 
results, In the first place there 
has not been the slightest ill effect. 
Then, whatever the cause, I fin 
myself in * such renewed health 
that I have accepted a call to an- 
other charge, and—if one may 
judge for himself—am as able to 
reach as I have ever been in my 
ife. lam a convert to Sanatogeri.”’ 


The Right Rev.the Bishop of 
Rochester, England, states : 
«* Sanatogen has been taken by 
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HAT. multi- 
tude of women 
» ——and ‘mea— 
_Jook . back .with grati- 
p- ~6~=S— tude ~to~ the earnestly 
— spoken suggestion that 
P/ Sariatogen would  re- 
| | build and revitalize their nervous sys- 
tems—broken down by overwork, worry 
or illness !.. : 


And with what satisfaction they reflect that. 
they took the.well-meant advice, andby. fol- 
lowing it fourid! thé Way from impaired diges- |} 
tion, sleeplessness,’ and. physical and mental [ 
exhaustion, back to brimming nerve health and | 
vigor. Throughout civilized lands physicians 
—many of great eminence—to the number of 
over 16,000—have found in their practices that 
nothing s0 well serves the needs of shattered 
and tired nerves.as Sanatogen. And they have 
recorded, over their signatures, their confidence 
in this remarkable food: tonic. 


wie 
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These men of ‘science found ‘that Sanatogen’s com- 
bination of purest protein and organic phosphorus 
gives to the nerves just.the food they must have to re- [ 
store the balance of health ; they found that Sanatogen 
So improves appetite and digestion that more energy -f 
is extracted from the daily food, that the blood is en- 
riched—strength and endurance ince F 


ind rou have at everwhelm ber of ioedical 
ae hes thousands ds and~ 


and women. 


This: Romaciette Book FREE 
We you earn to it cnt tet ito 
ike sail ae we only too gied rad Yo have ¥ poss 


Ask your doctor about it, and in any case 

at once for our book, ‘ “Qur Nerves of Foatec- 
row," written in an absorbingly interesting 
style, beautifully illustrated and containing facts 
and information of vital interest to you. This 
book of the value of Sana- 
togen, which i is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, 
71.00, $1.90, $3.60 


if not ob- 
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Get Sanatogén from your druggist— 














a lady staying in his house, who tainable from him; sent-upon ayes of price. 

soy bean seamed it OFS and - 

now been ordered it by her medi- Place } 

cal man, The Bauer Chemical CO., New New Y¥ City | 
- . 














Historical Charts 
of the Life and Ministry 
‘of Christ: 


With an Outline imeaen of te’ Gospels. 
Croscup, B.A.; Author of “A Synchronic Chart of United States 
Introduction by ‘Professor Matthew B.. Riddle, D.D., 
LL.D. This ‘is destined to’ become-a standard work, ‘necessary 
to évery Bible student's equipment. 
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Horstord’s 
in Place of 
Lemonade 





makes a deiicious, quickly-prepared summer bev- 
erage for the guest who airives tired out with his 
journey. Half a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Actd Phosphate and alittle sugar if a glass 
of cold water is delightfully refreshing. Try it. 
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A Complete 


Bible Library 


Prepared for Everyday Use 


VERYONE knows that the Bible is the most 
interesting and fascinating book ever written. But 
in order to fully appreciate its wonderful charm 

and its wealth of bide beauty, it is necessary to 
know more about the Holy Land and its people, 
to have the benefit of authoritative comments upon 
the text and some simple method of easily and 
quickly locating the different incidents and thrilling 
events of Bible history. There are many books 
based upon the Bible and Bible history, it is true, 
but the use of such a collection of books requires 
so much skill and labor in referring from one k 
to another as to make it impracticable for ordinary 
use. Realizing the great need for a simple yet 





Traditional Tomb of Lazarus, where Christ raised Lazarus from the dead after he had lain in his 
tomb four days. Near this spot is the village of Bethany, the home of Mary 
and Martha, where Christ loved to sojourn and to rest 


complete and combined “ biblical library” at a price within the reach of all, the Society has prepared and now offers the 
* 
Self-Interpreting 
+ * 
Bible Library 


Consisting of 4 splendid volumes, containing the complete Authorized Version of the Bible, with 


Commentaries and Study Helps on the same pa 


e with the text, History of the People of Bible 


Times, Bible Atlas, Life of Christ and the Prophets, Dictionary and Concordance, Cross Index— 
beautifully illustrated with a wonderful collection of photographs of the Holy Lands arranged in 
connection with the text. It makes reading the Bible a lilies and a delight, and opens up a 
world of beauty and interest that has been almost meaningless to the average reader. Edited by 
Bishop John H. Vincent. Indorsed by Bishop D. S. Tuttle, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Gipsy 


Smith, and leading ministers of all Protestant deneminations. 


The 448 Actual Photographs 


gr enc cai how much easier it would be to appreciate the Bible 
if every one could visit the Holy Lands and see for themselves 
the places and scenes of Bible history, the Society equipped a special 
expedition, at a cost of $25,000, to tour Bible lands and to secure 
actual photographs of all the places made sacred by the footsteps of 
Christ and the great events of Bible history. The result is a truly 
priceless collection of 448 wonderful 7 inch by 10 inch biblical and 


historical photographs, by means of which the Society now brings 
Bible lands to us in our own homes. ) 


The Atlas of Bible Lands 


ONSISTS of one large folding map of Bible lands showing route 
covered by our expedition, together with full-page colored maps 


of Canaan, Babylonian Empire, Persian Empire, Kingdom of Judea 
and Israel, and many others made expressly for the Society. 


The Cross Index 


REPARED for the first time in connection with the Scriptures, by means 
of which every person, place, and event recorded in the Scriptures 
is now readily accessible. 











The Bible Educational Society 


1129 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Name. . 


Address..... 
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Mail me, without obligation on my part, free copy of handsome#48-page Port- 
folio, containing photographs of principal scenes in Christ’s life and other specimen 
pages from the SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE LIBRARY, together with full par- 
ticulars of your Special Introductory Price and easy-payment plan offered The 
Sunday School ‘Times readers. 




















